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HE United States has two Governments and 
t the crisis of the war in Europe they are in sharp 
onflict. What does it mean? Jt means that 
kmerican politics are following their normal 
attern, The rigid written constitution admits of 
one of the adjustments that are so easy under 
ur own elastic rule of custom and tradition. 
he election of a oe pinged fourth year can 
ho more be postponed than the procession of the 
casons, MOT-can a coalition take over the executive 
ower, which is necessarily concentrated in the 
hands of ome man at the White House. It is 
ustomary that his prestige declines in the latter 
half of his period of office. It is normal that 
ongress in his third and fourth years asserts 
tself, with deadlock as the consequence. If 
ongress can play politics as usual, it should not 
urprise us that -a-million miners should 
trike, with results that told at once on the in- 
justrial war-effort. Two unalterable facts govern 
is situation. One of them is the cast-iron 
onstitution, which aims at limiting the authority 
bf the Executive by an elaborate system of 
hecks and balances. The other is geography. 
n war, as in peace, there are still three thousand 
miles of salt water between this continent and 
urope. Americans have not been schooled by 
e destruction of their, cities to grasp the meaning 
bf total war. The shock which the Japanese 
ndministered at Pearl Harbour had its salutary 
ffect, but in America the danger from the Far 
‘ast is more easy to grasp than the urgency of 
ictory in Europe. That in the last resort may 
‘xplain why politics at Washington follow pre- 
edent with unbroken regularity. 

The startling things that have recently happened 
are details in a single situation. The background 
if the double rebuff inflicted on the President by 
ongress, as of the three strikes in the coal 
mines, is the struggle in which the Administration 
is involved to ward off inflation. Nothing, as we 
see the facts from our European angle, can fairly 
be said to excuse the conduct of Mr. Lewis, but 
something can fairly be said to explain the action 
of the miners who followed his lead. This for- 
midable man, who combines a fervid Welsh 


~ §eloquence with a notable talent for organisation 
and a reckless use of gangster methods, is notori- 
cusly conducting a personal vendetta against the 





President. He has associated with the isolationists 
of “America First” and with the more re- 
actionary wing of the Republican Party. He 
might serve it in some future crisis as the leader 
of a native Fascist movement. But the con- 
ditions that prevail in the coal mines have made it 
easy for him to maintain, partly by eloquence, 
partly by the record of past services, but partly 
alsé by terrorism, his hold upon the workers. 
They face employers who cling to the worst 
traditions, in village? where the company 
monopolises housing and the retail stores as well 
as employment. They are now “frozen’’ to 
their arduous jobs at relatively low wages. They 
have had to watch the recruitment for airplane 
factories round Detroit of young men and women 
—in some cases their own sons and daughters— 
who may earn, while still unskilled, double the 
wages that a skilled miner receives. They know 
that the employers rejected the compromise 
solution devised by the official mediator, Dr. 
Steelman, which Mr. Lewis accepted. Their 
case for a big wage increase rests on the admitted 
fact that the rise in the cost of living has far 
outpaced the gains won in the earlier years of this 
war. When they watch the record of the Admini- 
Stration and of Congress, they may be excused 
for doubting their ability to cope with price- 
inflation while they frustrate each other. 

It meed not surprise us that rationing has so 
far failed to check the rise of food prices. Not 
only is the area which has to be organised con- 
tinental in extent; it shows a baffling variety, 
nor do Americans submit readily to regimentation. 
The Administration had promised to “ roll back” 
the retail cost of food by 10 per cent. by sub- 
sidising the producers, a method which we long 
ago found effective and unavoidable. In so far 
as it is financed by differential direct taxation 
it operates in some smal! degree to equalise 
incomes. But before this device could be tested 
Congress defied the President by turning it down. 
In so doing, it may have excused itself by falling 
back on the “ rugged independence ” and /aissez 
faire habits of American tradition, but it is not 
unduiy cynical to suggest that it really acted at 
the dictation of the Farmers’ Block, which is 
shortsighted enough to believe that it has much 
to gain by allowing food prices to soar indefinitely. 


The rejection of subsidies may have the worst 
consequences, but Mr. Chester Davis, the Food 
Controller whom the President has just dismissed, 
was right in pointing out that nefther subsidies 
nor rationing nor both together can alone suffice 
to keep prices in line. The income of the con- 
sumers has risen so steeply that effective demand 
will have to be checked by much higher direct 
taxation and also by some form of compulsory 
saving. This is sound financial doctrine, but 
here again politics are in the way. Congress his 
in the past rejected every suggestion of com- 
pulsory saving, while it has also kept income tax 
on the higher levels substantially below thc 
figures at which the Treasury aimed. It would 
not agree to the fixing of a “ ceiling ” on salaries 
dt £6,500—a fact which Mr. Lewis used with 
effect when he incited his miners to strike. The 
patriotism which fixes a “ ceiling ” for wages but 
rejects it for super-incomes is unlikely to impress 
the men in the pits. 

Congress is acting emotionally, with no in- 
telligible economic strategy in its head. Mr. 
Lewis has aroused the hatred of organised labour, 
always latent in the upper strata of the American 
owning class. In this mood it re-enacted, over 
the President’s veto, an oddly illogical Act de- 
signed to penalise strikes. While one clause 
makes incitement to strike a criminal offence, 
another seems to authorise striking, provided the 
men give thirty days’ notice and take their 
decision by secret ballot. This may well, as the 
President points out, render strikes more frequent 
by sapping the influence of the leaders. It should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Lewis is unique in his 
irresponsible behaviour, for both the conservative 
A.F. of L. and the more radical C.1.0. have 
renounced the use of the strike weapon in wartime. 
This is a situation with which coercion alone 
cannot cope, more especially when the Executive 
and the Legislature are at feud. It is too much to 
expect that wage-earners will always be patient 
while Congress allows both farmers and Big 
Business to profiteer. Unless the President can 
recover his authority over Congress, it is only too 
likely that the spiral of inflation will continue to 
move upwards, and that this failure of statesman- 
ship will make for organised labour a problem 
too difficult even for its more sober and responsible 
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leaders to solve. A fresh strike in the pi wi 
Chrysler plant points to the danger. 

lying fact of this situation may ye 
Business, with few ex means to - 
mine the New Deal, and Congress is in effect its 
tool. It is now using its control over expenditure 
to thwart and Gineconlt thi: oesidant Gest dpem 
widening range of his administrative work. One 
day, under the influence of the witch-hunters of 
the Dies Committee, it virtually dismisses some 
of his most trusted followers by cutting out their 
salaries from the Budget. The next, it threatens 
to abolish the department that corresponds to our 
Ministry of Information. If, in spite of all this 
the war goes well, it is the “ common man” in 
the ranks and in the factories whom we have to 
thank, and not this faction-ridden Congress. 
The political prospect, up to November of next 
year, is not too cheerful. What will happen then 
is unpredictable. In the event the common man 
may resent this orgy of small-minded politics 
and rally, as he has done in three previous elec- 
tions, to the bigger personality at the White 
House and his wider conception of social duty. 


Declining Standards 


At the best this cannot fail to be a ruthless 
and destructive war. That is a reason, as we 
see it, for unflinching vigilance and self-criticism. 
Gradually we have schooled ourselves to say and 
to do things which would have moved the least 
sensitive of us to revulsion even two years ago. 
‘Take for example, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s 
lapse from decency, when he said on Tuesday 
at Ottawa that in the last two weeks “a dead 
submarine was served up for breakfast every 
day.” The U-boat crews obey an abominable 
government which has imposed on them the use 
of illegitimate metheds of warfare, but they 
deserve the respect due to brave men. Again, 
in the last raid on Cologne, our bombers seriously 
damaged its cathedral by direct hits. In the 
first great raid it was scrupulously spared. It 
seems, then, that within a fewmonths our standards 
of what is permissible have declined. The 
excuse that the cathedral is near the main railway 
station is an admission that night bombing cannot 
be accurate. That is true also of our raids on 
Italian towns, packed with priceless monuments. 
What a plane does, striking blind, in a few 
seconds, will be remembered against us for all 
time. 

The effort to persuade Italy to make Rome an 
open city is sensible, but Mr. Eden’s replies in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday did not 
suggest that any serious effort has been made to 
this end. The whole of our tactics in bombing 
Italy appear to be based on the blindest military 
excitement, in which the real object of war is 
forgotten. The object is not to destroy what 
belongs to mankind but to persuade the enemy 
that it is not worth while to go on fighting. In 
the case of Italy we appear to be creating a mood 
of stubborn resistance which need not have 
existed there, and we have as yet made no offer 
of peace terms which those who will take the 
place of its Fascist leaders could regard as 
reasonable. 


The New Yugoslav Government 


The Yugoslav emigrants have got a new 
Government, and Dr. Jovanovich (aged 73) is 
replaced by Mr. Trifunovich (aged 72). It is not 
a Government of Invasion, as some people 
expected it to be. It is merely an invasion of the 
Government, which has been greatly enlarged, 
with the result that the pan-Serbian reaction has 
gained ground in it. Five new Ministers, headed 
by the former Yugoslav Dictator, General Petar 
Zivkovich, have entered the Cabinet, while the 
more progressive Ministers, Dr. Budisavljevich 
and Mr. Banjanin (representing the Serbs from 
Croatia) have left it. The one improvement 
would seem to be the appointment of the new 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Grol—always provided he 
succeeds in purging the diplomatic service of 
some pro-Fascists. The Government has been 
constituted on the principle of representing the 


it 


level under the Nazi i 

faction to be drawn from this contrast between 
pluto-democracy and. National Socialism. But, 
as far as this country is con®€rned, the falling 
share of wages, or, in language, the rising 

rate of exploitation of labour, is not so Prdnorgen to 
contemplate. The charge which it is becoming 
fashionable to make against the monopolies is 
that they cause unemployment by deliberately 
restricting output. This is true enough, but the 
causation works in a roundabout way. The mono- 
polies maintain high profit margins, by raising 


monopoly, and give some hint of what we may 
expect after the war if the schemes at present 
being laid for what is euphemistically called “ self- 
government of industry ” are allowed to mature. 


An Up-to-date Electoral Register (by a Par- 
liamentary Correspondent) 


Herbert Morrison has announced the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. for holding a wartime or post- 


the new form of electoral 
be made permanent in peac 
enable either a Ger 


the register each July 
out of date. For example 


; is got 
in a large jell suburban constituency which 


had 169,000 electors in jut, 1935, 15,000 ha 
already removed before the General, Election ¢ 
October. that year. The new machinery, how 
ever, could not remain permanent without | he 


is likely to take place when the post-war drive td 
remove all wartime “ restrictions ” takes place. 

Morrison also announced that the Governmen 
were considering a scheme for Redistribution 
This is certainly overdue, but it will be essentiz 
to bririg in a scheme for periodical revision o 
constituencies if new injustices are not to aris 
soon after the war, for many, areas such as Wes 
Ham have been badly blitzed, and in any ca 
were over-represented in 1939. It is difficul 
at the present time, however, to estimate wha 
the population will be when these areas have 
been rebuilt. 

I have heard some protests about my referenc¢ 
last week to the part played by Ernest Bevin a 
the Labour Conference. I do not think m 
remarks offensive. They certainly reported 
a widespread impression. Nor do I think that 
any one really doubts that a Trade Union leader 
of Bevin’s power and capacity has great in 
fluence behind the scenes at a Labour Party 
Conference. On some of the examples 
gave this year I spoke from precise persons 
information. 


THE POWER BEHIND THE PLAN 


Arrer the Labour Conference, as before it, Mr. 
Morrison remains the one man of front bench 
rank in this party whose speeches deserve to be 
read with attention. His position has, we believe, 
been improved in the country rather than im- 
paired by his formal defeat at the Whitsun 


Conference. What he said last Sunday in 
London had all his customary clarity of vision 
and his unusual commonsense. Looking to the 
post-war future in this island, he emphasised once 
again in his own way what Sir William Beveridge 
pointed out when he presented his Report. 
Security, as he has planned it, is perfectly feasible 
and well within our means, but only on two 
assumptions—that the national income is main- 
tained at the present level or above it, while 
industry follows a policy of full employment. Mr. 
Morrison said what comes in effect to the same 
thing when he defined the financial policy which 
promises security. It must aim at stability in the 
price level. It must be expansive and not 
restrictive, with full employment and an increase 
of the national income as its aim. Finally, we must 
work to a financial plan, draw up a scheme of 
priorities and decide how to spend our money. 
Mr. Morrison chose words of a disarming 
simplicity. Put in this way, few of his readers and 


none of his hearers would dissent from thes¢ 
requirements. But they raise, none the less, the 
whole issue of power in our capitalist society 
Something can be done by the appropriate 
financial techniques to ensure not merely a stable 
price level but an expanding national income, i 
an enlightened Treasury still controls the credi 
system as adequately as it does to-day. But tha 
is only the beginning, nor would Lord Keynes, 2 

the leading theorist and practitioner, himself 
claim more for it. Powerful as credit contro! maj 
be, it is not omnipotent. The Treasury will 
labour in vain to promote expansion if the vas! 
concentrations of capital in the leading industri 

are under monopolies which aim at ‘restricte 


output and high prices, as long as they dominat¢ 
labour by keeping in being a big reserve of. thé 


unemployed. Again, we must have not only 

quantitative but a qualitative control over new 
investments. 
must draw up a scheme of priorities.” 
proportion must be observed between the produc 
tion of capital goods and consumers’ goods. Agail 
we must be able, for example, to direct it, as Vice 


President Wallace proposes, into such channels as 


the equipment of the backward agricultur: 
countries for an advance into the industrial age. 
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CHINA 


exT week’s meeting in the Albert Hall to pay 
ibute to the seven years of Chinese resistance 
Japan is in one respect a unique occasion. 
. Eden and or will 


































the Chinese Ambassad 
on behalf of two nations whose legal 
: has only recently been recognised, by the 
rement that formally ends the “‘ unequal 
aties ’? which have been the embittering badge 
China’s “‘ semi-colonial ” status. If Mr. Eden 
ts to the height of his opportunity, he may do 
mething to dissipate from the minds of the 
people the suspicion that, in spite of 
governing class of this country 
still thinking of the Pacific primarily as an 
ta in which Britain may again hog a specially 
te share of economic and political advantage. 
is undeniable that in spite of genuine efforts 
create the concept of equal and united nations, 
relations of China and Britain have not 
proved during the last two years. 
In estimating the causes of this worsening of 
lations we must recall not the misdeeds of the 
ineteenth century (though the Chinese have 
%t 80 easily forgotten them as the British), but 
so the more recent disappointments which 
thina has suffered. We must recall that up to 
date of Pearl Harbour, Britain and America 
ere neutrals in the Sino-Japanese war just as 
hey both had been during the Manchurian war 
m years earlier, and~-that neutrality meant in 
factice that Japan was able to utilise her trading 
sition to buy from America and Britain the oil, 
scrap iron and other materials of war, without 
hich she could not have killed millions of 
phinese people. After Pearl Harbour the Chin- 
drew breath. The day of relief seemed to 
arrived ; they no longer fought alone. They 
d as allies the two greatest maritime and 
ading nations of the world. Disillusion swiftly 
lowed ; the blow to the American Navy, the 
ft loss of the Dutch East Indies, of Malay 
id Burma had the result of further isolating 
Hina, while the declaration that the German 
rt of the war must be won before full attention 
buld be paid to the Pacific had in China an 
lect that we, who are accustomed to thinking 
imarily in European terms, could not under- 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt had, in fact, 
) alternative ; strategically they were right in 
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only : : 

: oo uding that to devote equal attention to the 
“< wamestern and Western theatres of war at the same 

\ duq™ee Was to run grave risk of losing both wars. 
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NSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow rezde:s to t this 
et to any part of the British Empire (excepting Bire and 
ern Ireland) and to -ny country of the American Continen: 
cepting ane of enemy-occupied countries) bu: 
“ets are advised to consult a Pos: Office or a newsagen: 
oc attempting to post elsewhcre. 

“STAGE on chiz issue is ; Inland, 14d. ; Foreign, 1d. ; Canada, td. 


all claim to be classed as private enterprises. 


Se ne we con- 
trol industry?” “ Will?” We are tempted 
to Step or two. Who, even in the heat 


national 


tendency Unions is to adopt a 
—. collaboration with monopolist Big 
i in the role of junior partner. It is not 
for us quite clear, then, on what forces or on 
strategic combination Mr. Morrison relies 
impose controls which will operate in an 
‘sense. All we can say so far is that 
his mind is moving consciously and in our view, 
rightly, at a New Deal for Britain. 


AND THE PACIFIC 


The prospect of victory was indefinitely post- 
‘poned ; the amount of aid ludicrously inadequate; 
aeroplanes, which alone can now reach China, 


that came from Britain were hedged with restric- 
tions that disinclined the Chinese to making full 
use of them. 

The effect of disillusion, prolonged war and 
economic hardship (which has new reached the 
most savage proportions) have been serious 
within China itself. It would be idle to pretend 
that the unity that was so remarkable and novel 
a feature of China during the earlier days of the 
war has been sustained. The antagonism, always 
latent in Chungking towards the Communist 
armies of the North, yet ote and to-day the 
Eighth Route Army is ively cut off from 
the main army of Chiang Kai-shek. Seldom. if 
ever, does any share even of the medical supplies 
that reach Chungking from the Western Democ- 
racies find its way to the Eighth Route Army. 
Nor have all the reforming and democratising 
tendencies that were so heartening a feature of 
China’s resistance to Japan been wholly sustained. 
The Industrial Co-operatives, best fruit of local 
and democratic effort, survive and still flourish 
in many parts, but they do so under handicaps and 
in conditions of struggle. Shortage of goods 
has brought a recrudescence of corruption, the 
age-long evil of Chinese administration. Govern- 
ment edicts and the Chinese press are both 
sufficient evidence of the growth of widespread 
black market operations. Tension and economic 
hardships have had in some circles a demoralising 
effect.. Against all these bad tendencies the 
Generalissimo himself has struggled with a force 
and skill that is beyond praise, and he has behind 
him the solid support of the millions of harassed 
but never complaining Chinese people. If 
Chiang Kai-shek is open to criticism it is that 
he is slow, according to Chinese (and British) 
custom, to rid himself of personalities who would 
be better in retirement. 

We break the accustomed silence about the 
less happy tendencies in the China of 1943, 
because we believe that much can be done from 
outside to aid the Generalissimo in countering 
them. They are the product of war strain and 
hardship. They will only be fully met when the 
Japanese are driven from Chinese soil. But 
every visitor who returns from China emphasises 
that an important contributing factor is the 
distrust that has grown in China of the future 
intentions of the Western Powers, especially of 
Britain. This distrust is sedulously increased 
by Japanese propaganda and by those in China 
who wish to destroy the international feeling 
which was a growing and hopeful sign of 
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China’s life, and to substitute a view narrowly 
nationalistic in its foreign outlook and selfishly 
reactionary in its home policy. Successful action 
against the Japanese by the West would be the 

uickest remedy ; after the failure of the recent 
British ish effort in Burma, however, it is clear that 
China must wait at least until 1944 for full mili- 
tary aid, But that does not mean that nothing 
can be done to-day to assure the Chinese that 
her Western Allies will be, when the day of full 
aid arrives, Allies for the peace and for the future 
and not merely Allies bent on restoring their 
own position in the Far East. 

For this reason we particularly welcome the 
report, now printed in this country, of the pro- 

of the recent Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. It records what was in 
many ways a remarkable series of discussions. 
The British delegation was unoffici but its 
composition and utterances showed that it did 
not speak without responsibility. Delegates were 
present from the United States, the Dominions, 
China, Fighting French, India, Korea, the 
Netherland Indies, the Philippines and Thailand. 
Inevitably the two main issues were the relations 
of Western capitalism to the Pacific nations now 
at war or occupied by Japan, and the relations 
between the two great capitalist Powers which 
fight as Allies with China against Japan. 

The Chinese delegate saw that foreign 
capital would be needed to rebuild China, but 
only if the financial and technical assistance were 
given “without political implications.” On 
many points the Indian and Chinese delegates 
were naturally in agreement. They asked for an 
organisation of the war effort to correspond with 
the concept of “ equal partnership,” and before 
long discussion turned on the future of the 
peoples whose territory is now occupied by Japan. 
The weakness of the Conference necessarily lay 
in the absence of anyone effectively to represent 
the millions of colonial people in different stages 
of industrial and cultural development who may 
not yet be sure that Japanese occupation is 
necessarily a greater threat to their independence 
than the return of their former masters. 

At this Conference Britain showed a new aware- 
ness of this problem. The speech of Lord Hailey, 
leader of the British delegation, was a real advance 
on any previous utterance by a _ responsible 
British spokesman. If Lord Hailey met with 
suspicion that was the inevitable inheritance of 
the past. “ It is true,” as the Report neatly puts 
it, “* there was little of the facile and exaggerated 
praise for the beauty and wisdom of the inherited 
ways of life with which occidentals have in the 
past so often condoned the low living standards 
of native peoples in this part of the world.” 
So far, so good. But will these same broken 
nations be willing to face with equanimity the 
changes in their Balance Sheets which may result 
from justice to these “native peoples?” If, as 
the. British delegation said with great emphasis, 
it was they who planted the tree of liberty 
in Indian and Burmese soil, then the more 
the native peoples desired to pluck the fruit, 
the greater the success of British rule. Lord 
Hailey’s scheme to set up a Pacific Council in 
which the liberated peoples of South-Eastern Asia 
might have a real chance to co-operate, was the 
first effort to define an Asiatic policy. If Mr. Eden 
could restate this British view in more concrete 
language, and, if, at the same time, he could 
concede China’s demand for an equal status on 
the various planning committees of the United 
Nations to-day, he would have done something 
substantial towards improving our relations with 
China and for the future of many millions in the 
Pacific. 
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RUSGIAN: BELIEVERS AND THE WAR 


From A CORRESPONDENT 


Tue fate of the Russian Church reflects the 
course of the Russian revolution. In Tsarist 
Russia the Church was by far the largest land- 
owner (apart from the Tsar himself), and by no 
means the most progressive. It shared the 
struggle and the defeat of the Whites. The 
Bolsheviks saw no reason to deal with Church- 
property differently from other Jatifundia, and 
the Church estates were confiscated along with 
the rest. Strict separation between Church and 
School was a fundamental tenet of any socialist 
policy. But it was the specific function of the 
Church as the main propagandist agency of 
landlord reaction and as the main obstacle to 
educational activities that gave rise to special 

* anti-God” propaganda and to the fact that 
Soviet adult education activities, to a very large 
extent, were concerned with stamping out that 

rimitive belief in miracles upon which traditional 

ussian faith was based. - 

The campaign drew away from the Church the 
bulk of the industrial population and the most 
progressive strata of the village. But it did not 
succeed in destroying the influence of the 
Church, especially in the country and among 
the older generation. The Church remained 

a powerful factor even in purely worldly matters 
as can be seen, from the measures that the 
Soviet Government employed against it in 1929, 
during the campaign for agricultural collectivisa- 
tion: ecclesiastical organisations were prohibited 
from owning or organising economic enterprises, 
such as co-operatives as well as charities and 
educational organisations, except for institutions 
for training their clergy. This deprived the 
churches of their income (apart from the con- 
tributions of the believers) and brought to an end 
the independent economic existence of monas- 
téries in a disguised form. It also cut off the 
churches from influencing the everyday life of 
believers by controlling their co-operatives as had 
been done particularly by the Mennonites among 
the Volga-Germans. In general, these measures 
hit not only the Orthodox Church but also the 
other ecclesiastical organisations, which had been 
suppressed under the Tsarist regime. Mennonites 
among the Volga-Germans, Mohammedans in 
Central Asia and many other religious groups had 
been delivered from oppression by the Revolution, 
along with the peasantry of the respective national- 
ities, and they enjoyed a remarkable degree of 
prosperity during the years of the “ New Eco- 
nomic Policy.” But, defending the traditional 
way of life of these nationalities they opposed 
collectivisation of agriculture, It was for this reason 
that the Soviet broke the Mennonite co-operative 
and educational organisation, as the stronghold of 
bourgeois nationalism among the Volga-Germans, 
and defended the emancipation of women against 
the resistance of the Mohammedan Church. It 
is against this background of revolutionary social 
and economic change that all stories of incidental 
acts of violence must be judged. 

The 1936 Constitution distinguished between 
freedom of worship, granted to the adherents of 
all religious faiths, and freedom of propaganda as 
granted to rationalists. In the East where 
religious denomination is in many cases a mere 
synonym for nationality, freedom to proselytise 
would be very likely to lead to friction between 
the peoples of the U.S.S.R. . Certainly the Soviet, 
when enacting such legislation, still thought of 
the Churches as potential political opponents. 
Indeed, during the campaign for the first elections 
under the new Constitution some bishops and 
priests were arrested for attempts to form a 
political, ecclesiastical party. 

Now the War has achieved during a few months 
what otherwise could have been completed only 
in the course of many years of peaceful recon- 
Struction: the absorption of a_ traditionally 
backward, and potentially oppositional, organisa- 
tion into the main stream of national life. A highly 
interesting document illustrating this evolution 


has just been published by the Russian Orthodox 
Church itself. 5S ee ee 
‘collection of official documents, sermons 
articles published by the Clan te 
middle of 1942 on the situation of the 
a a tisees impressive 

irst gives an picture 
of the war-effort and of the sufferings of the Soviet 
peoples, all the more impressive because it does 
not originate from those strata of Soviet society 
whence the outstanding feats of heroism are to be 
expected. pb eager ams gem eer ye ote 


professors of state-universities, and one leading 
woman artist. None of the professors represents 
a field of knowledge closely connected with politics 
—the Soviet has never denied that it intends 
political education to be given by —— 
its own political philosophy. But. 


shows that it is possible in he USSR 


speaks of “ reserve funds of the Church communi- 
tics, in some cases amounting even to some 
hundred thousand roubles,” part of which the 
believers rightly desire to be devoted to the 
defence fund. Further collections among the 
co 
24th anniversary of the Red Army, to one and a 
half million roubles. Sunday congregations of 
thousands must be quite usual and to render 
the traditional Easter-midnight service possible 
the military authorities removed the curfew pre- 
venting mass movements of people during the 
hours of greatest air-raid danger. The decision 
was risky, and, indeed, in Leningrad, use was 
made by the Germans of this night for an extra- 
ordinarily heavy air-raid. 

These facts may help us to understand the 
statements of the head of the Church, Acting 
Patriarch Sergey, on the disestablishment. In 
his view it did not imply any kind of persecution, 
apart, of course, from prosecution of individual 
ecclesiastics for political anti-Soviet activities. 
But disestablishment meant the abolition of 
economic privileges which the clergy and ecclesi- 
astical institutions formerly enjoyed, and it 
‘“‘ removed all obstacles that artificially prevented 
people from leaving the Church, so that all our 
merely nominal members left us.” These changes 
in the external position of the Church explain 
why many ecclesiastics resisted the Soviet power 
in the political field, with the result described 
abroad as “‘ religious persecutions in the U.S.S.R ”. 
But, from the point of view of the simple believer, 
Patriarch Sergey declares such facts are “ not 
oppression, but rather a return to the apostolic 
times, when the Church and its servants followed 
their true vocation .. and did not deem their 
office a profession intended to earn their living ”’. 
From such a point of view the Archbishop of 
Saratov, in an interview, December 24, 1941; met 





* The Truth About Religion in Russia. Published 
by the Moscow Patriarchate, 1942, under the joint 
editorship of Nikolai Janukhevich, Archbishop of 
Kiev, Prof. G. E. Georgievsky, and Archpriest A. P. 
Smirnov (in Russian). 


tions amounted in Moscow alone, at the | 


as traitors not only tho 
i form hel 
Americ: 


have gone the way of self-sacrifice . they has 
died, without thinking of glory, they have die 
because they knew that the fatherland need 
their sacrifice...” Ewidently the Churd 
stands for Russia “eternal Russia,” and th 
Soviet system is accepted as its present politic 
form. 

Identification of the fate of the Church wit 


book runs, like a red thread, the identification ¢ 
Russia’s national fate, through a thousand year 
with that of the Church, and its expression 

terms of the Church’s hagiography. Even mo 

the one point in which there is an evident politic 
divergence between the authors and offici 
Soviet ideology is their neglect of the mult 
national character of the -U.S.S.R.—eviden 
an inheritance of the times when the Churc 
was a centralist. Russifying power within t 
State. Thus Patriarch Sergey, in an offic 
pronouncement, even speaks—in clear contr 
diction to Soviet Constitutional Law—of i 
“return of Western Ukraine and White Russ 
into Russia,” in 1939. It is hardly necessaf 
to state that he, with all his fellow-ecclesiastic 
were very proud of this event even from the pure 

point of view. 

The which non-Communist Russiai 
speak to-day will help us to understand Stal 
policies during recent years. He has re-cil 
phasised the national tradition of Russian histof 
—and now, in this book, the bishops often spe 
a language hardly differing from that of 
official Soviet textbooks on history except 
the sources of quotations. There are even so 
sources from which, now, the Church is as read 
to quote as the Soviet: Pushkin, Lermonto 
and even Bjelinsky, Tolstoy and Gorky 3 
quoted as expressions of the national spi 
The Church, declares that no one himself 
to look for the Cross, that to every man and 
every people its share in suffering will be att 
buted by Providence out of the evils existing 
the World, but that out of the sufferings and ' 
deeds of the Russian people a better day {or 4 
humanity will arise. 
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iy New Statesman and Nation, July 3, 1943 
A LONDON DIARY 


Europe and the same issues were raised 
eager soldiers after a public session in which 
from * British hypocrisy” to 
omen.” Officers, N.C.O.s and 
ivates all wanted to discuss the position of the 

| nations after the war. They usually started 
a fear that the German hordes 
be let loose in the world unless the 
some way of maintaining their occu- 
took different views about Russia ; 
ty were under the illusion that America 
d be a permanent European Power and they 

quite unwilling to regard a union with France 
any real safeguard. ‘The events of 1940 have 
wn a sharp division there which only time will 
t. On what combination then did they rely ? 

ys it came back to Britain; and when I 
nted out the limitations of Britain as a Con- 
mtal policeman, I discovered that most of 
m realised that small nations cannot stand 
ine and that some form of federation, primarily 
momic, is the path of future wisdom. When I 
td if they wanted to return to the status quo ante 
ceived a unanimous assurance that no one any 
ger thought or wanted anything so impossible. 
unwhile these men live an _ isolated life 
tile, training hard for the day when the 
tation of their country is possible, and they 

at least this compensation—to which I can 
ify from personal experience—ti.at their cooks 
ke better meals out of the ordinary army 
ms than anyone used to British cooking 
iid have thought possible. 


* * 7 


ud again 
es found 


h every discussion of joint economic insti- 
ions for Europe the story of the Tennessee 
ley Authority at once becomes apt. How 
can this technique of improving the 
dard of life and making unity when 
bre there was a chaos of private rivalries 
applied to the more difficult conditions 
Europe? Those who want to examine 
point in detail had better begin by reading 
an Huxley’s account of the T.V.A. in the 
ifully produced and illustrated issue of 
Architectural Review for June, 1943. I cannot 
highly recommend this publication. 


J 


w 
cover that to anyone capable of doing a bit of 
skipping, it makes absorbing reading. 

* * * ‘ 

A correspondent writes to complain that a great 
deal of confusion exists about the meaning of 
“ Vansittartite ” and says, quite truly, that the 
Labour Conference debate really turnéd on the 
fact that some members of the Party Executive 
have associated themselves with the so-called 
“ Fight for Freedom” group whose policy and 
declarations are designed to undermine the 
international attitude adopted towards Germany 
and the war as a whole in former Labour declara- 
tions. He points out that the distinction 1s 
well drawn in a declaration headed Towards a 
Lasting Peace to which a number of organisations 
and individuals have put their signatures. Those 
who are interested in this declaration should write 
to the Declaration Secretary, Progressive League, ° 
7 Lancaster Grove, N.W.3. 


* * * 


The effect of reticence where there should be 
frankness was well illustrated, I thought, by the 
answers to questions on venereal disease in a 
recent Gallup Poll. To the question, “ Do 
you approve of the Government’s campaign 

i V.D.?” + 87 per cent. of those 
who were asked, replied, “Yes ”—the most 
emphatic expression of opinion on any of the 
thirteen topics covered by the Survey. But the 
answer to the supplementary question, “ Is there 
,anything more you think might be done against 
V.D.?” produced the answer, “No” from 30 
per cent. And yet only 2 per cent. thought the 
appropriate remedy was “less immorality,” 
i.e., presumably the recommendation to stop the 
growth of V.D. by the cessation of extra-marital 
intercourse. What then is the position of those 
who welcome the Government publicity cam- 
paign, do not believe that Puritanism in itself 
can be effective and yet do not want any further 
measures ? I take it that almost everyone would 
be glad if, in addition to the information already 
given in the present publicity campaign, the 
Government supplied sensible information, that 
is now withheld, about prophylactics. 


* * * 


As an undergraduate I looked at Stephen 
Gaselee first with bewilderment, then awe, 
and finally with amusement. The don who 
went in to dine in the Hall, wearing a top hat 
and gown over a frock coat, check trousers, a 
yellow brocade waistcoat, high at the neck and 
low at the waist,, brown shoes, claret socks, 
sometimes enclosed in spats—here was something 
rich and strange. Then I was told about his 
great erudition in Coptic and in the less decent 
passages of the later Latin writers. One day he 
gave me from his notebook the date and column 
of the ZJimes in which a printer’s compositor, 
under notice, revenged himself by inserting an 
indecency which the Times has never managed 
wholly to withdraw. (I duly found the passage 


ae a 
the bound copy in the Union Society library). 
told that he drank every year to the health 
. At this point I decided that 
was only aff In later years, 
when I knew him as Librarian at the Foreign 
Office, I revised my undergraduate views. 
Certainly the affectation was there, but so was 
a genuinely interesting personality who could 
talk about many subjects with originality and 
knowledge. Politically I found him very easy 
to get on with; and on many unexpected points 
we were in agreement. There is a point at which 
the ritualist who cultivates a past age meets a 
reformer, and Gaselee at times talked like a 
revolutionary. We were at one in detesting 
many current conventions and many aspects 
of commercial democracy. The last time I 
saw Gaselee, he was discussing how many 
waistcoats he ought to have put on on the par- 
ticular day in question. He never wore an over- 
coat, but added or subtracted waistcoats according 
to the temperature. But we also had an admirable 
conversation on the psychology of monarchy, 
the function of education and the future of 
Europe. 

* * * 

I once pointed out that the most patriotic thing 
to do with money is to leave it in the bank, where 
the Government uses it without paying the 
interest that makes War Savings Certificates so 
peculiarly attractive a forin of patriotism. Apart 
from their political value to the Conservative 
Party at the end of the war, the point of all these 
savings campaigns is to persuade people not to 
consume unnecessarily. That they make not a 
jot of difference to the actual number of ’planes 
or tanks produced is becoming, it seems, obvious 
even to the supposedly simple villager. In one 
village. I know of, the gentry stimulated en- 
thusiasm by putting up such tempting objects as 
a lemon or a bottle of whisky to be “ auctioned ” 
for savings. The villagers winked at each other, 
drew out the certificates they had bought not long 
ago in “ Warships Week” so that they could 
make a bid in “ Wings for Victory Week.” They 
know that it makes no difference to the war and 
why not get a lemon for nothing ? CRITIC 

' 
‘ 
THIS ENGLAND 

A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Arthur Kellard: 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Sensational “ Safeguard’ Method.—Shows you 
how to back two horses so that when they win you 
are on both, but if they lose you are not on either.— 
Advertiser in Exchange and Mart. 7 


Great chords like lumps of rock were hurled at 
the audience while the orchestra thundered, 
followed by dazzling passage work or the sweetest 
of piano music.—South Wales Evening Post 


A stone coffin, believed to contain the remains 
of King Sweyn, Canute’s father, which lay neglected 
for 35 years in the gasworks yard at Thetford, 
Norfolk, is to be reinterred at The Canons, Thet- 
ford.—Daily Telegraph. 


People continue to lunch and dine out, in and 
out of uniform.—Taztler. 


Lady would like to meet gentleman about 40, 
in view to games.—Personal column, Southport 
Visiter. 


Thanks to that famous Dickensian expert, Mr, 
Walter Dexter, this edition includes a full collec- 
tion of Dickens’s letters, hundreds of which have 
never before been published. As the old saying 
was, no gentleman’s library will be complete 
without this set—indeed, to possess it will be proof 
of true gentility —Booksellers’ Catalogue. 
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gaily under the Shavian banner, we were about 


to turn. For me, then, and for many like me, - 


you were never just a playwright who succeeded 
less enter- 

taining; you were a philosopher and a prophet 
the pel of a new world. While 


parmphieteer, the best platform 

mest Continuously amusing wit of 

have the thirty years that have si 

shown us your equal in any one of these depart- 
. This verdict is amply borne out by 

Hesketh Pearson’s book, from the pages of which 

you emerge as large as life and, if possible, twice 

as natural.” 

_G.B.S.: “ Yes, it is a good biography. I wrote 

most of it myself.” 

C.E.M.]J. (lyrically): “What a stream of ideas, 
what a flow of wit, what speeches, what letters, 
what gorgeous conversations and, as a conse- 
quence, what exhilaration in the reader who gets 
a glimpse of life lived at a higher potential than 
he has known in himself or his fellows. This, 
he feels regretfully, is how my life too might 
have been. You see, G.B.S., any incident that 
happens to you, any anecdote of which you are 
the subject is ten times gayer and more amusing 
than any incident in or anecdote about the life 
of anybody else. A great wind of the spirit blows 
through the book, and by the time he has got to 
the end of it he must be a very dull dog of a 
reader, if a breath or two has not found its way 
into him. . . . And yet, and yet, when I put it 
down I was sensible of a feeling of depression.” 

G.B.S.: “A dull dog, eh?” 

C.E.M.J;: “Not at all. My depression was 
rooted not in me, but in the times. It was the 
contrast between the cffort and its result that 
depressed me. Such an appearance of achieve- 
ment, so vast a listening public, so apparently 
respectful a world—and then look at the world! 
In spite of its attention, in spite of its apparent 
respect, it is so far from giving heed to what you 
told it that it has gone cogsistently from bad to 
worse ever since you began to address it. Now, 
taught by you, I have always believed in the 
power of ideas—that ‘What a man thinks deter- 
mines what he does,’ and so on. Yet, here are 
ideas, the ideas of the Shavian philosophy, put 
over with all the force and vivacity of a genius 
for publicity, winning sweeping victories in the 
field intellectual, yet producing apparently abso- 
lutely no effect anywhere else.” 

G.B.S.: “I deluged the public with novelties. 
You cannot expect my gospel to be assimilated in 
a mere sixty years or so by a race as incorrigibly 
thick-headed as the English.” 

C.E:M.J.: “But they have assimilated it, or 
so they believe. The young maintain that they 
know all your ideas inside out, and regard you as 
an entertaining old buffer announcing period- 
piece piatitudes and striking period-piece atti- 
tudes.” 

G.B.S. (chuckling): “That is because they owe 
whatever they have got in the way of minds to 
me. I have tinted the intellectual spectacles of 
this generation, so, naturally enough, when they 
lock out on the world they see everything in my 
colours. It is the Nemesis that waits upon the 
man who tells the truth for the first time that 
after a time people think they have always known 
what he told them.” 

C.E.M.J.: “Perhaps. But you are evading the 
main point which is the spectacle presented by 
the contemporary world. How much of your 
teaching do you suppose has been learnt by the 
world to-day? And by ‘learnt’ I don’t only mean 
accepted in theory, but acted on in practice.” 

G.B.S.: “Far more than you seem to think. 
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at it.” 
j Very good of 
you, I’m sure. If you were to take the trouble 
to read it properly, instead of merely glancing at 
it, you would find it full of Shavings. Take this 
one, for example, on education. ‘We have to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for all which 
ensure that our cultural heritage is denied to 
none.” Equality again, you see! ” 

C.E.M.J.: “But what sort of education are we 
—‘we’ being, I suppose, the State—to provide? ” 

G.B.S.: “Look up my Preface to Misalliance 
and you will see. Haven’t I been careful to point 


C.E.M.J.: “I dare say. But do the civic authori- 
ties agree? They don’t in Germany.” 

G.B.S.: “You mustn’t expect too much at 
once; I have always insisted that the pioneers 
must lead the way. Do you mean to tell me 
that when I set all the educational world by 
the ears with ‘the vilest abortionist is he who 
attempts to mould a child’s character’ the 
pioneers did not start pricking up their ears? Go 
to Dartington and see the admirable expression 
that they are there giving to the truth which I 
had, as usual, to over-state in order to startle the 
British public into paying attention. Dartington 
is setting a new standard in education which any- 
body who knows what’s what will presently be 
only too eager to follow. What about Prison 
Reform? We no longer condemn men to lengthy 
periods of solitary confinement, or put them in 
chains for unsuccessful attempts to escape. 
Modesty forbids me to draw attention to the re- 
peated hammering on both these points that I’ve 
kept up all through my career.” 

C.E.M.J.: “Yes, of course I agree that in a 
lot of small, incidental ways the world to-day is 
saner, more humane, and less prejudiced than 
when you began to preach to it, and I should be 
the last to belittle the share which your teaching 
has had in producing enlightenment. 

“But it is at the overall picture that I would 
have you look. Who said, for example, ‘a civil- 
isation cannot progress without criticism, and 
must, therefore, to save itself from stagnation and 
putrefaction, declare impunity for criticism’? Do 
you find that that condition of civilisation is satis- 
fied in the contemporary world? Or, again 
‘progress depends on our refusal to use brutal 
means even if they are efficacious. How much 
progress do you discern within the terms of your 
own definition? And what of your religion? 
You postulated no original creative’ God, and did 
not, therefore, have the problem of Evil on your 
hands; your universe created itself as it went 
along, and the creative energy that drove it might 
one day, you conceived, produce a God. Mean- 
while the farthest that you could see in that direc- 
tion was the Ancients. Does anybody, I ask you, 
show the slightest signs of accepting that religion? 
The scientists repudiate it, denying the inherit- 


: -J.? use you are accepted 
a classic. I am asking you to envisage the comi 
of a new Shaw, whose ideas seem as outrage 
to the world of to-day as yours were in the ‘nin 
ties. Would he have any better reception?” 

G.B.S.: “You forget there is a war on, ; 
wars always run dramatically to legs and icet 

J.: “But it was in the ‘twenties th 
you yourself were, apologising to posterity ‘ 
living in a country where the capacity and ta 
of schoolboys and sporting costermongers are tt 
measure of Metropolitan culture.’ ” 

“That was twenty years ago.” 


of Thomas Hardy in 1928 when you and Kip 


and Gosse and Galsworthy and Barrie and A. 


Housman acted as pall-bearers. A very intriguif 
account it is too.. Now let us suppose that y 
are dead, and that, by some caprice of offid 
taste, your remains are impounded to follow tho 
of Hardy into Westminster Abbey. Who wail 
there be to act as pall-bearers for you?” 
G.B.S.: “What about yourself? ” 
C.E.M.J.: “Please be serious. I am sugges 
ing a concurrently with, and in spite of t 
pop ty of your ideas which, as you say, tinte 
the whole intellectual outlook of a generation, 


process of de-civilisation has been at work in th 
world. In witness, I cite the decline in th 
general level of literary and dramatic taste, a 


the continuous erosion of the environment 
which alone original thought and work in liten 
ture and art can be recognised and encourage 
You counter by telling me that the great man mt 
make his own way and create his own public, 
you had to do. Very possibly, but where are t 
great men to doit? Where are the equivalent 
pall-bearers in 1943? There’s E. M. Forster, 
suppose; Priestley, admitted rather grudging 
T. S. Eliot possibly, and Wells, if he is still ali 
and kicking and the Abbey will have him. 0 
and of course there is Somerset Maugham, thoug 
I expect both Wells and Maugham would soon 
see themselves dead than set foot in the Abbey. 

G.B.S.: “That’s precisely what they will ha 
to do.” 

C.E.M.J.: “I beg you to be serious. My poi 


is that whatever you may think of my five, th 


are none of them chickens. Where are the 
men? ” 

G.B.S.: “You want too much for your mo 
Remember this is only the fag-end of a dialog 
by you, in which, incidentally, I notice you h@ 
given yourself all the best things to say. What | 
want is an article by me.” 

C.E.M.J.: “By all means, Let us have it.” 

C. E. M. Joap. 
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, plays has been increasing. Joad, who 
ity as my disciple, throwing in and 
d Spencer, the leaders of “ advanced ” 


age as a popular philosopher, and is actually a 
rliamentary candidate. This is not going 
om bad to worse but from bad to better, though 
am deeply grieved to see my quondam disciple 
jicidally his invaluable time trying to 
tt into an institution in which he will be extin- 
lished by the property system and its Party 
achine impregnably fortified by the votes f 
ewler and nia. His proper political busi- 
sss ig to unmask such mock-democratic shams, 
hd make Parliament a simple Duma to ventilate 
he grievances of Tewler and Begonia, leaving 
alified people to find the remedies. Our 
s must be chosen from the best panels of 
ified people we can devise, and not picked 
D in the street like coroner’s juries. 
As to equality, Joad has not gone far enough 
wits practice. Stalin is as impatient of Equality 
erchants, as he calls them, as of Trotskyist 
forld ~Revolutionists, Currency Cranks, and, 
general, Lefts who are never right. All I 
ntributed to the ancient theme was that 
thout sufficient equality of income to make all 
sses intermarriageable a stable society is im- 
sible, and that the notion that merit can be 
juated with money by any sort of economic 
gebra is silly, and can be exploded by asking 
§ dupes to prescribe in figures the ideal in- 
mes for the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. 
bseph Louis. But to give everybody an equal 
hare of the national income to-day would reduce 
| all to such overcrowded poverty that 
hence, art, and philosophy would be impossible. 
ization would perish, and with it most of the 
tople. In Russia they can maintain their 
cialism only by paying their directors and 
Derts ten times as much as they can spare for 
tank and file of the laborers. It is the 
iness of the favored ones to work up pro- 
ion until there is enough to afford the ten- 
id figure for everybody. Then, and then only, 
n intermarriageable equality become possible ; 
Md when that is achieved nobody will bother 
hore about mathematical equality of income 
lan they do now in the rich sections where ten 
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the 


go 

the wofld is round and that the 
Left is the old Right with its nonsense 
corruption cleaned off. What are the 
New Order, the Atlantic Charter, the Internat- 
ional Council, the New Commonwealth, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth and the rest but the 
latest calls for a Holy Catholic Church? Stalin’s 
mother was not far wrong when she tried to make 
him a priest, seeing that he has made himself a 
Pope more mi than his Roman rival. I wonder 
has Joad ever asked himself how much he be- 
lieves of the Apostles’ Creed. In our nonage 
we should both have said “‘ Not a word of it.” 


z 


~But I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Catholic 


Church, the Communion of Saints, and the Life 
Everlasting. Does Joad say Amen? 
.- G. B. S. 


AT THE “PROMS” 


Any complaints one might have entertained, 
glancing ahead at the nights to come (Wagner on 
Mondays still? Of course) vanished at the first 
Frith-like sign of the Albert Hall. Not only the 
musical old favourites have come back, but the opera- 
glasses in boxes, the sandalled and the bearded in 
the arena. Within a few moments, on Thursday, 
an elderly man had fainted and been carried out: 
hardly from musical shock, for Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Overtute was being played. 
But Thursday was, in fact, an occasion. The second 
item on the programme was Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
new symphony in D, which the composer himself 
conducted. It is a quietly momentous work; the 
quietness, by the way, emphasised partly by Vaughan 
Williams’s conducting and by that bandaging of 
sound which at the Albert Hall has now largely 
replaced hurtling echoes. Reflective, rapt,. lyrical 
and austere, like the later Yeats, or like Sibelius, to 
whom this symphony is “ dedicated without per- 
mission.”” The programme mentions that some of 
the themes come from an unfinished opera, The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and goes on to suggest affinities with 
Fob, but the influence—without to any large extent 
detracting from the originality of the music—is 
Sibelian. Almost at once there comes what might 
be termed a lengthy citation, subtly given different 
tones, from the third movement of Sibelius’s Sixth 
Symphony, and the same sustained reminiscence 
reappears in the final Passacaglia. umber Six 
is the loveliest and most essential of Sibelius’s sym- 
phonies, and a similar place, one feels, will probably 
be accorded to this latest (number five) among the 
symphonies of Vaughan Williams. Like Sibelius, 
he has turned to a small orchestra; wood-wind and 
muted strings, with an occasional swoop of brass, 
discipline the mood. After a first and rather distant 
hearing of a work meant for smaller audiences, it is 
difficult to be sure of one’s ground. Lovely and 
assured, for the most part, this music certainly is, 
with an exultant undertone, but one wonders if the 
whole mood is not too unrelievedly andante. A 
few details boggle. Do the time changes in the 
scherzo add to or take away from the rhythm of the 
movement, and is there at moments a lack of 
clarity in the beautiful Romanza ? How far, especially, 
is the Sibelian quotation absorbed by its context ? 
Impossible to say, for we know the quotation too well 
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(it carries very distinct memories), and this new sym- 
phony not well enough. What is beyond question is 
that Symphony in D will rank high in its composer’s 
achievement and in English music in general. Its 
appearance in the middle of a war fought to defend 
culture is a powerful argument for our cause, and its 
at a “Prom ”’—musically speaking, the 
worst possible setting—peculiarly and touchingly 
mative. The B.B.C. should give a second, and pre- 
ferably a studio, performance of this symphony, 
so that we can enjoy it more precisely, as soon as 
possible. G. W. STONTER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
Greater London Exhibition at the National 

Gallery. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects with an 
admirable sense of professional responsibility ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the rebuilding of 
London. After two years’ work this committee has 
prepared an outline draft towards a “ master plan.” 
A number of maps are on show until the end of next 
week at the National Gallery, illustrating the interim 
report which is on sale there. The L.C.C. plan is 
due to be published soon, and then we hope to review 
the various possibilities. The R.I.B.A. committee’s 
scheme deserves the most careful attention. They 
suggest that each district in Greater London should 
be made a self-contained unit, with shopping-centre 
and residential area separated from the industrial 
area; that each of these units should be enclosed in a 
ring of park, through which all the main roads out 
of London should run. The replanning of the rail- 
Way system is ingenious, and the plan allows for an 
airfield on the Isle of Dogs. The plan involves an 
immense amount of demolition and rebuilding, and 
would presumably take half a century to complete, 
for it is essential to take a long view. The only 
criticism that occurs at a first examination is one of 
detail. Why destroy Carlton House Terrace and 
the southern side of Pall Mall, when these are the 
best examples of dignified planning left in the West 
End ? 


THE MOVIES 
“This Land is Mine,” at the Tivoli. 
“Russian Guerillas,” at the Tatler. 


It was with some dismay, after my strong recom 
mendation of the Renoir film last week, to read some 
of the notices it got. Except for the Times critic and 
Mr. Alan Dent, both of whom thought as highly of 
the film as I did, condemnation was general. This 
Land is Mine seemed to me at the press view, to be 
not only much the best pictorial treatment of the 
occupation theme that we have had, but an admirable 
and moving film in its own right. To check impres- 
sions I went again. 

This film does, I maintain, show far more under- 
standing of the occupation than any other film or 
play of its kind. With its brilliant opening shots 
of the Nazis marching in—the crouching figure of 
the war memorial will be remembered, surely, even 
by those who have disliked the film—it establishes 
reality and a mood which, despite later flamboyancies 
of acting, is sustained by harsh photography. Soldiers 
pack the square; in the town hall the Nazi colonel 
and the Mayor meet to shake hands ; a slight hesita- 
tion is succeeded by the masonic look of their position 
and class. Their “ collaboration” begins, and it is 
worked out in subtle twinges and acts of betrayal. 
“* Be reasonable,” says the Colonel; he is reasonable 
himself, and many of the citizens who. live under 
threat of starvation find it best to be reasonable too. 
The railway director (George Sanders}. has always 
fought trade unions, and welcomes the new order 
which will assert authority and abolish unions. The 
schoolmaster (Charles Laughton), a mother’s darling, 
is afraid and turns away from such dangers as the 
independent paper Liberty thrust under the door. 
The grocer starts a black market, the hdtclier sells 
more champagne to Nazi officers than he has ever 
sold before, and among the town girls those who go 
with the Germans can laugh at those who don’t. The 
working class have been made over into slavery and 
it’s in the interests of the middle class to “ defend” 
their town, to collaborate. When acts of violence 
and underground resistance begin many of these 


&- 
people are shocked and afraid. But the resistance 
grows and acquiescence falters; a collaborationist 
or two drop like rotten pears. That seems to me the 
truth about the situation after defeat, and for the first 
time a film has shown it to us. 

The railway director shoots himself; the school- 
master, from being a funk who sobs in air raids, 
learns courage. Laughton’s performance, obviously, 
is not to all tastes, but it seems to me that this squid- 
like and yet amiable lump, who discovers sparks in 
himself, could not be better acted; in his progress 
from scared acquiescence to calm defiance, he is 
given fantastic twirls, some of them effective (the 
hubbub, for example, over the first cigarette), others 
stuck on, like a cadenza, for Laughton’s sake: it is 
a pity, after his magnificent speech in court that he 
should turn to address his girl, whose uplifted face, 
etc. These and other studio clichés show ‘that 
Renoir hasn’t been able to escape his Hollywood 
surroundings <ven in a film which contains so much 
honest emotion. It’s easy to pick holes in his film, 
and other reviewers have done the picking. But 
for all its faults This Land Is Mine strikes the imagina- 
tion, not once, but repeatedly. 

Another, and much bloodier, film of occupation 
goes this week into the Tatler. Left to itself, I believe 
that Russian Guerillas would be a fairly successful, 
raw, and sometimes. horrifying melodrama of the 
war behind the lines in Russia. But Mr. Herbert 
Marshall has taken it in hand, appears himself on the 
screen to introduce the characters, and then proceeds 
to talk down the Russian actors and actresses for 
the rest of the film. It may sound incredible, but 
that is what he does; they talk Russian and he talks 
English on top of them. He takes apparently all 
parts, and the range of his mimicry includes Cockney, 
the Haw-Haw snarl, squeaks for old men, and a hint 
of falsetto for women. When the heroine Natasha 
opens her mouth, it is the indefatigable Mr. Marshall 
who speaks. One thing, though, we must be thankful 
for, and that is that Mr. Marshall lets Natasha sing a 
song all by herself. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


MEIN GOODNESS ! MEIN FORTRESS ! 


(After Erlkénig, by Goethe) 

{Hitler has just returned from a visit to his birth- 
place . . . it is assumed he wished to get away from 
the influence of his military chiefs and recover the 
state of free-mindedness which he used to seek in 
the days when he had successful intuitions.—‘“‘ Inside 
Information,”’ Daily Sketch, June 23rd.] 


Who races so fast through tempest and storm ? 
It’s the Fiihrer pursuing a beckoning form ; 
Over rubble and ruin his footsteps are led 

While his bright Intuition keeps two jumps ahead. 


Mein Fuhrer, mein Fiihrer, why do you turn pale ? 

Come follow, come fly through the blast and the 
gale, 

The vision of victory dawns on my view, 

I can hardly describe what is coming to you ! 


Your genius burns brightly, your strategy’s plain, 

And destiny smiles on your global campaign, 

Your volk are so trustful, your fortress secure ! 

But can’t you hear something go crimp in the 
Ruhr ? 


To eastward, to eastward your Lebensraum lies, 

To Moscow! to Moscow! it falls by surprise ! 

You have only to name the victorious day ! 

But don’t you see something that stands in the 
way ? 


To Cairo, to Suez, divert the attack, 

The feeble Eighth Army will certainly crack, 
Mein goodness, mein goodness, I tried that before, 
But where and O where is mein Aftika Korps ? 


‘To England! To England! Her end is at hand! 
The Wehrmacht awaits your decisive command. 
One last blitz on London, and all will be won, 
But where is mein beautiful Luftwaffe gone ? 


Mein Fuhrer, mein Fuhrer, you’re lagging behind. 
1 must pause to recapture my freedom of mind. 


Come follow, fly faster, this place is too hot! 
Mein goodness ! mein fortress ! mein Axis ! mein 
Gott ! SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


CONFERENCE AFTERMATH 
Sir,—The issue of “ Vansittartism ” in the Labour 
Party and your comments upon the debate at Con-' 


when faced with a decision that implies definite action, 
they invariably run away. The truth is that the anti- 
Vansittites on the National Executive have cowered 
before the onslaught of James Walker and his friends. 
Mr. Walker is not a dilettante. He fights. 
friends and I know his power. Frankly, we felt we 
could do no other than force the fight into the open, 
because Mr. Walker had not only defied the decision 
of the Bournemouth Conference, but had succeeded 
in paralysing the National Executive. Where, I 
ask your Parliamentary Correspondent, are the 
grounds for believing that the Executive, if free from 
a conference decision, would have issued a reasonable 
and progressive statement in relation to Germany? 
It is all very well, but the central fact in the situation 


-was that Mr. Walker was (and is) strong enough to 


defy Party Policy, and that the Executive was impotent 
in the face of his heresy. I am not attacking the 
officials of the Party, but the measure of Mr. Walker’s 
strength is seen in the fact that even paid officials 
at Transport House could defy party policy with 
impunity. Within the confines of Transport House 
Mr. Walker’s school is the dominant power. The 
enlightened intellectuals batter themselves in vain 
against the solid rock of the Fight For Freedom 
Group. No, it is not we who have been guilty of bad 
tactics, but rather that a “do nothing,” paralysed 
Executive was speechless and leaderless in the face 
of this momentous issue. 

I observe that your correspondent joins in the 
many efforts that have been made to water down the 
real meaning and effect of the amendment. These 
efforts, I contend, are misleading and harmful. All 
those associated with the amendment are also asso- 
ciated with the Fight for Freedom Group. | Mr. 
Dukes’ speech you describe as “‘ able and balanced.” 
But is it a “‘ balanced” approach to the “ German 
problem” to say that democracy shall be forced 
upon the German people by British bayonets? Mr. 
Dukes’ speech was the seductive voice of the counter- 
revolution, and I imagine your correspondent must 
recognise it as such. It certainly was able; it 
unmistakeably was reactionary. 

I can only conclude by expressing my amazement 
at your correspondent’s leisurely attitude towards this 
pressing and vital issue. He informs us that “ Just 
before Conference the Executive discussed the whole 
question and decided to present a more reasoned 
statement of policy on Germany next year.”” Where 
is there any sense of urgency in this statement ? 
Why I ask, is there the need for a new statement ? 
Why not, in the meantime, reaffirm party policy ?. 
It is obvious why. The big Trade Unions are in 
controi, and any future statement must move in the 
direction ot Vansittart. In the meantime the issue 
has also heen transferred to the rank and file. The 
Executive may consider at leisure their future state- 
ment. We shal! organise the rank and file with all 
the urgency and resources at our command. 

House of Commons. W. G. Cove, M.P. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Irene Marcouse, des- 
cribes the Labour Party Conference as unrealistic and 
illustrates this charge by reference to the treatment of 
resolutions on India. : 

“Realism” has divergent interpretations and 
possibly the fate of those resolutions might be ascribed 
by some to a “ realistic”? necessity of avoiding an 
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issue. “This is a charitable explanatio, 


embarrassing 
of what I, névertheless, consider lamentable. 
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deplorable and medieval.) 
that this whip nin 4 
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condoning any violent action committed b 
those prisoners, I venture to claim that the Labow 
Party would not have remained dumb if even half 
dozen riot whipped at the time of ouf 
_ As it is, one is driven to believe that 
fundamental political question 
of evasion or silence has been 


af 
uf 
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Mr. Greenwood. has given the assurance that Indi 
receive party reconsideration. Well and good 
But the damage has been done and Indians may b¢ 
excused a little cynicism when we affirm our profound 
sympathy in their struggle for freedom. 

REGINALD SORENSEN, M.P. 
38 Woodside Park Avenue, 
E.17. 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE 


S1r,—The issue that until a few days ago separated 
the two Generals is, as you yourself pointed out, clea 
enough. The questions to be answered were three 
Shall control of the army be vested in one ma 
(Giraud) or in a body? Shall high-ranking Pétainist 
—potential traitors—be left in their commands 
Shall the army that was defeated in five weeks in 1940 
be reorganised on modern lines ? 

Your correspondent’s effort to confuse the issue b 
substituting “reactionary” for “ Pétainist” wi 
fortunately, not deceive your readers. Nor will th 
agree that the appointment of Peyrouton to a Captain 
and of the former Commander-in-Chief of the Frenc 
Air Force to a Lieut.-Colonelcy is inconsistent wi 
the Gaullist view; nobody has suggested that aj 
ex-Vichyite officers, however humble, shal! } 
removed. But the friends of General de Gaulle ma 
well fee! a little bewildered at finding their chid 
accused of being “ difficult” when he seeks 
dismissal of a Boisson, and pusillanimous when 
fails to send another protégé of his American allies ' 
the guillotine. 

These, however, are quibbles, introduced, as I hav 
suggested, to confuse the issue. The real problem i 
hinted at lower down in your correspondent’s lettef 
The real objection to de Gaulle, he indicates, is bi 
popularity, and he hints at the danger of a Boulangi 
or Louis-Napoléon coup after the liberation. Here} 
is on more solid ground. Every French politici 
atriving in this country (as well as, incidentally, th 
Belgians, whose judgment on French problems is mo 
objective) agrees that 95 per cent. of French opiniot 
including all organised Socialist, trade unionist 41 
Communist opinion, is Gaullist, not only in the sens 
that it is resistant, but also in the sense that it w 
insist on having de Gaulle as its political leader a 
head of the first post-war provisional Governmes 
In the absence of any possibility of supervision 2 
control by a representative body, such a situati0 
involves patent dangers, even in the view of those 4 
us who are still waiting for evidence of the mu 
boosted.and as yet unproven dictatorial intentions 
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General de Gaulle. What are we going to do about 


it? Continue to make General de Gaulle a martyr 
in the eyes of his followers ? 
him with 


ih 
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their 
seek to recover some of the moral i j 
we can throw into the balance if ever a real danger 
of Gaullist authoritarianism becomes manifest ? Those 


I believe that they provide their own answer. 
I regret that, like your French correspondent, I am 
compelled to remain anonymous. 
. A BritIsH SOCIALIST 


A CAR-LESS FUTURE 


Sm,—Repressive measures will not prevent the 
public from motoring after the war. The only way to 
preserve the countryside will be to provide a complete 
network of motor roads, covering the whole country. 
These roads should be flanked by car parks and tea 
gardens, and huge sports grounds, holiday camps. 


their occupants. 
The intervening countryside will then be available 
for agriculture and nature lovers. 
J. K. Carter 


P.S.—Dr. Joad forgot to mention that after the war 
every motor car will have a radio. 


Sir,—Really, life is a struggle! According to 
Professor Joad, almost anything is equally bad. 
Roads: planned for faster speeds make him shudder : 
one is humiliated if compelled to suffer delays. To 
contemplate driving out for a walk is admirable: a 
tee—but not a flower ?>—grows taller and lives longer 
than a man—even an immobile Plato or Dante— 
because it does not waste its energy in ill-advised 
movement from place to place. 

Yes, at first the Professor’s arguments appear 
confusing; but soon enough one takes his meaning. 
It is not a car-free wurld he is demanding ; it is one 
in which his privileged enjoyment of the country 
stands no chance of being disturbed by other, less 
enlightened and privileged, tourists. But, of course ! 
That is exactly what we all require. We, too, are 
prepared to risk friendship-starvation and skip the 
possibilities of the jolly tea-table conversations he 
commends, provided we can be sure of having our 
favourite beauty spot to ourselves. Only somehow 
we have never dared openly to admit it, perhaps 
because such sentiments had a way of appearing 
almost selfish, one might even go so far as to say 
undemocratic, in print, though we can now see that 
that must have been due to the silly way in which 
we wrote them. At last we have a champion coura- 
geous enough to speak what we have all felt so long. 
PETER CHAMBERLAIN (Sgt.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Srr,—On June sth last you mentioned the Social 
Security League. There has been an instantaneous 
response from THE New STATESMAN AND NATION 
teaders in all parts of the country. One, enclosing a 
cheque for £10 ros. writes :-—“ It is most reassuring 
to see such a movement started to try to give expression 


Social Security League, 
51 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Sir,—Does your contributor share the widely held 
view that there is something indecent in the mentioning 
of teachers’ salaries? For in his discussion of “ the 
key problem . . . the provision of teachers of the 
right kinds, etc.,” he omits all reference to what any 
teacher will tell you is a vital factor—the matter of 
remuneration. The new schemes for training, for the 
choice of teaching after, rather than before, graduation, 
and so on, are all very fine but considerations of crude 
£ s. d» will assuredly outweigh them ali in the 
estimation of most young men and women. Unless 
something very much better than the existing salary 
scales and prospects of promotion is offered them, 
young people will seek other fields, such as educational 
administration and the Civil Service, where their 
talents will be more properly rewarded. . . . 

To your salutary warning that the new day con- 
tinuation schools may be started on the wrong lines, 
I would add that one way of avoiding this danger would 
be to consult the people at present working in day 
continuation schools. A colleague of mine, a graduate 
in honours of two universities and a fully trained 
teacher, left teaching for a more lucrative post in 
industry. When day continuation schools were 
initiated after the last war he returned to teach in one, 
fortified with a nice combination of teaching and 
industrial experience. He is still teaching in a day 
continuation school. If the knowledge and accumu- 
lated experience of such men as this, is ignored in the 
future, as it has been in the past—and there is no sign 
of anyone, including your contributor, proposing to 
utilise it—then he assured, the new day continuation 
schools most certainly wil/ be started on the wrong 
lines. J. J. SULLIVAN 

21 The Green, 

Twickenham. 


CAT AND MOUSE 


Sm,—The treatment of conscientious objectors in 
this war has been more liberal than during the last 
war, but individual cases of persecution remain, and 
to one of these I wish to draw the attention of your 
readers. 

Stanley Hilton, of Rochdale, Lancashire, a Jehovah’s 
Witness, having been turned down by the Tribunals, 
was called up for military service in September, 1940, 
and from the first refused all military orders on 
conscientious grounds. He has been sentenced by 
court-martial three times—to one year’s imprisonment, 
two years’ detention (commuted after seven months), 
and two years’ imprisonment. That is to say, he has 
been continually in prison or detention for a period 
approaching three years. He has now finished his 
third term and is awaiting court-martial for again 
refusing orders. 

When the National Service Acts were under discus- 
sion Parliament made clear its desire thai there should 


9 
There 
could hardly be a worse case of “Cat and Mouse 


be no “ Cat and Mouse treatment ” of C.O.s 


treatment ” than this. It is true that the Tribunals 
have declined to recognise the sincerity of Stanley 
Hilton, but it would be difficult to imagine a greater 
proof of sincerity than what he has been prepared to 
undergo. Looking at the matter on merely utilitarian 
grounds, he is obviously of no use to the Army, and 
he would be of use to the community in doing normal 

I do not ask your readers to endorse the views of 
Stanley Hilton ; I do not share the ground of objection 
myself, But I do ask all who believe in liberty of 
comscience and who dislike persecution to indicate 
this to their Member of Parliament, so that pressure 
may be exerted on the War Office to discharge him 
from the Army in view of the consistent attitude he 
has adopted for nearly three years. 


FENNER BROCKWAY, 
Central Board for Chairman. 
Conscientious Objectors, 
6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


MICHAEL TIPPETT 


Sir,—Michael Tippett is sent to prison for not 
taking up A.R.P., N.F.S. or land work, ordered by a 
tribunal as the condition of his exemption from 
military service. 

Roger Marvell asks what useful purpose is served 
by sending him to prison, and suggests that the 
sentence is not so much unjust as silly. The case 
of Michael Tippett has been given some prominence, 
but many others have been, and are stil being, sent 
to prison for not fulfilling conditions stipulated by 
tribunals. They are taken from social work, relief 
work and other activities useful and valuable to the 
community to serve sentences, after which they return 
to their interrupted work unti! again prosecuted. 
“ Silly ” seems as good a word as any other, for they 
are sincere men who are following a positive course 
of action from which prison sentences will not deter 
them. 

I cannot speak with personal knowledge of Michael 
Tippett, but Roger Marvell voices a common mis- 
understanding of the position of the “ unconditional- 
ist” C.O. when he refers to the “ workings of a 
conscience that allows a man to consume food but 
not tOgproduce it.” There is, I suggest, no such 
conscience. What people have is an uncompromising 
conscientious objection to warfare; their refusal of 
the weapons of war has no ifs and buts, no qualifica- 
tions or conditions, and the only exemption that 
meets such an objection is one also without qualifica- 
tions or conditions. There is no conscientious objec- 
tion to growing food, there is a conscientious objection 
to accepting a condition of exemption. 

If a tribunal accepts that a man is a genuine and 
sincere C.O., can they not accept the fact that he will 
be likely to undertake, freely the work in which he 
can best serve his fellows ? ARTHUR N. Goss 

17, Middleway, 

London, N.W.11. 


“OBJECTIVITY” IN “ORIENTATIONS” 


Srmr,—In the short notice in your issue of June 12 
of the new edition of Sir Ronald Storrs’s “ Orienta- 
tions ”’ it was stated: ‘ The chapter on Zionism can 
be recommended as the most objective account that 
has ever been published.”’ It is, therefore, I trust, 
permissible to point out that in his treatment of the 
Palestine White Paper of 1939, Sir Ronald makes no 
mention whatsoever of two very important facts 
which one would naturally have expected to be 
included, namely: (1) that the White Paper was 
denounced in the House of Commons by the present 
Prime Minister (who stigmatised it as “ another 
Munich ” and “a plain breach of a solemn obliga- 
tion’’) and other leading Members of the present 
Government, and was approved by a majority of only 
89 1 1 time when the Government then in office could 
have normally counted on an assured majority of 220, 
and (2) that it was unanimously rejected by the 
Mandates Commission of the League as incompatib'e 
with the Palestine Mandate and consequently lack: 


any legal validity. If the chapter in quection ts to be 
recommended for its objectivity, it must surely be 
added that it is not free from certain selectivity 


ISRAEL COHEN 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL ° 


A rew months ago I was in a shipyard 
North of England with the dust 
north-easterly wind ip my eyes, my ears deafened 
and my nerves ragged by the 

fusillade of the pneumatic riveters 
struck the rust-coloured, patchwork 
the ships. Steel strikes steel at the rate of 3, 
blows a minute and the instrument is held in 
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section of the shipyard on the hull of a ship 
a little deaf; yet go home and curse 
blind taps on the window-pane or a child lets 
a door bang. With its stockades of upright 
posts, its scores of feet of pneumatic tubing and 
its wandering groups of men, there is something 
of the film-set about the shipyard; the scene in 


clangorous. 
where the light is poor, dour and irreligious, 
seamed by the gleam of heavy machines. The 
aisles are wide, the roof is high, there is an 
effect of space; the high windows have been 
painted police-lamp blue and this gives a hazy 
gloom and solemnity to the sight. The shadows 
are cold and portentous. And when, through 
the murmur of the travelling gantry overhead 
or the convulsive smash of a gigantic punch or 
the grind of a steel roller, one hears a gong-like 
sound, catastrophic and dominant, commanding 
the whole building, as if a shell had burst, one’s 
mind is immediately made up about the scene. 
It is medieval. One is in some impious cathe- 
dral. One’s mind has gone privately to Notre 
Dame or Seville, as one watched. One has 
thought of the building of Chartres. The 
workers in their overalls, working or wandering 
from this aisle to that, on some special journey 
and toiling in their squads, are anonymous. 
The masks of the welders, which, when tipped 
back on the head with an eye to effect by the 
girls, are like helmets, suggest some mechanised 
reincarnation of the Seises who dance at Seville ; 
and that gong-like crash—more barbarous than 
any Spanish bell yet as purposive—Which 
indicated that a ship’s plate was being struck 
into shape, marks the idea in one’s imagination. 
Palaces, infernos, cathedrals—such metaphors 
often occur to the stranger who visits these 
factories. Do they occur to the worker in 
the factory? Are they simply literary con- 
ceptions ? Very probably. If a factory worker 
were to record the effect that the place 
had on his imagination and sensibility, we 
should find, I think, that his images were more 
precise and at times more earthy and anthrop- 
morphic. There is a world of sexual symbolism: 
shipyard workers speak of the “‘ arse” of a ship. 
New plates are called “green” though they are 
rust-coloured and the adjective links up with 
“green” for fresh pelts and hides. But the 
substance of the factory worker’s sensibility has 
never been the subject of literature and, in 
consequence, neither he nor we know what it is. 
(Among living writers Henry Green is the only 
one I can think of who has come anywhere near 
describing it.) This is not a disappointment ; 
it is to my mind a tragedy, a symptom of the 
disastrous split in our culture. Fortunately 
we have become aware of the split and, at least, 
we have begun by describing some of the things 
we see in the factories. I have just read Mr. 
J. B. Priestley’s novel about a factory (Daylight on 
Saturday, Heinemann, 9s. 6d.), a documentary 
novel full of people which sets out to interpret the 
morale of an aircraft works where, last year, 
before Alamein, production was declining.’ I 
found this description and it was worth doing : 


No, there is no daylight inside the factory. 
There are no windows. The roofs are darkened. 
The factory inside is like a colossal low bright 
cave, lit with innumerable mercury-vapour lamps 
that produce a queer greenish-white mistiness of 
light. In there three in the morning and three in 
Nothing tells 


the afternoon look just the same. 
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mist, endless, as if whole vast new sheds 
had been suddenly added. The thousands of faces 
under that remorseless top-lighting now looked 
like caricatures of those that arrived this morning 
“eyes that had been merely deep-set were now 
butt of flesh, while large Ss peuees oan 
‘Ons noses 
snap at moment ; elderly mouths 
appeared ; and young ones, 


is an effective genre. The reader can go through 
those quotations and pick out the weak words 
for himself and especially note that in purposely 


Mr. Priestley has removed an important reality 
from the scene. But for the purposes of my argu- 
ment these criticisms do not matter. Mr. 
Priestley has tried to see a factory imaginatively, 
and this is courageous and it was worth trying. 
He has the virtues and defects of the bustler ; 
and he has bustled in and cleared some ground. 
Arnold Bennett, it will be remembered, in 
Imperial Palace, his novel about a big hotel, made 
the mistake of cluttering the ground. I prefer 
Mr. Priestley’s quick decisions. 

In his own mood, which is somewhere between 
sullen defiance, tolerance and a kind of working 
worry, Mr. Priestley has also tried to expose the 
situation in the factory. He is above all capable 
of collecting the types and he misses very little. 
He is clearly well informed about the kinds of 
people who are now going into factories and their 
probable history. The conflict between the 
hot-tempered, self-pitying but ultimately humane 
Elrick, a manager, and the intellectual Blandford, 
an engineer, is of to-day. In the workshop of 
the great bitch-goddess of Production, how 
much do human beings matter? In slave 
states. they have never mattered much and Mr. 
Blandford sees the new possibilities of power. 
While we were accusing people.of being Fascists, 
right and left, we forgot Mr. Blandford, a very 
dangerous disciple of Bedaux, an efficient picker- 
up of tips from the doctrine of “‘ the managerial 
revolution.” He says: 

Most of them (the workers) are fixed at the mental 
age of 12. They’re all being paid twice as much 
as they are worth. Very few of them care a rap 
about the war. They’ve got to be coddled and 
cared for like babies. They haven’t an idea in 
their heads. They know less about the technique 
of living than any Southern European peasant or, 
for that matter, an East African negro. They’ve 
lost the medieval virtues and haven’t yet acquired 
any modern ones. They don’t know and they 
don’t care. And not only aren’t they as good in 
their way as I am in mine, but they even haven’t 
got a way to be good in—they’re lost and drifting. 
A medieval world without the medieval virtues, 

says Mr. Blandford. At times Mr. Priestley 
seems to agree. He would probably say “ with- 
out the medieval geniality.” Most critics add: 
“without the medieval culture.” And here I 
will put my earlier point about the split in our 
culture as it relates to imaginative literature. 
Since the war I have heard workers of many 
trades and grades, their technicians and managers, 
too, talking about politics, economics, sociology, 
religion and morals, and often talking well. 
They have never spoken of imaginative literature 
or any work of art. You try them on it and 
you are fobbed off with the usual excuses about 
education, poverty, and lack of leisure which have 
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ally its most impalpable impressi 
ous fluid of its fears and wishes, and its 
poetry, are valid in themselves ; that we are not 
merely the problems we confront or the indigna- 
tions we feel, but are also the things we see out 
of the corner of our eye and think at the back of 
our minds. We turn to imaginative literature 
so that we may exclaim of our experience, like 
Sir Mammon in The Alchemist, “ Oh my volup- 
tuous mind.” And I believe you say as much 
to a steél worker when you speak of the wink of 
blue steel that will show through the skin of 
scale on-a ship’s plate, as when you tell him, 
what everyone knows, that the hours are too long 
or that the industry ought to be socialised. 

Documentary, which tried to elicit the elusive 
minor verse of fact and process, and to clear 
these things of fake romance, was an attempt 
to enlarge the material of literature, but left the 
material _ without significance. With proper 
instinct, the factory man still preferred the 
inferior opium dreams of the cinema. We insult 
the dignity of man by refusing him the response 
to idiosyncracy and style. Politically he may 
feel strong if you call him ordinary or average ; 
but he does not feel ordinary or average in other 
things. Or if not in himself, then in his group— 
for factory life is collective life—he feels excep- 
tional. Then social realism came along, dis- 
charging a mass of raw material into the field 
of literature and imposed a simple common 
philosophy on it. The reader, after a time, 
rebels against its pious and theatrical conception 
of life. These two approaches to the factory 
have, within their limits, been spans that have 
narrowed the gap. But we are still far too 
concerned with what literature can make us do, 
and not with what it can make us feel. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
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INDIA 


Beggar My Neighbour. By LIONEL FIELDEN. 
Secker and Warburg. 35. 6d. 

Indian Crisis. By JoHn S. HoyLaAnp. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


The other day I met a young worker who, 
when he heard that I had been in India, 
remarked, “Oh! of course, they are so illiterate 
and there are so many races and religions that they 
are bound to fight. We cannot give them in- 
dependence, and in any case what about the 
Japs?” Lionel Fielden endeavours with great 
dialectical skill and wit to cut into the compact 
mass of prejudice, fear, misunderstanding and 
muddled good will that compose the English- 
man’s attitude to India. He writes fiercely and 
with passionate sincerity. He will have none of 
the facts and statistics which are bandied about 
from one side to the other, making the unhappy 
Indians the subject of patronage, irritable incom- 
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materialism, 
more accurate . There is a tendency to 
confuse the unpleasant results of industrial in- 
dividualism with the quite different fruits of elec- 
trification (i.e., the “Power Age”) for the good 
of the community. . 

Fielden retreats into a romantically conceived 
India of dignity, simplicity and crafts. Well, 
well. Is this true? The shocking poverty of the 
Indian villager and the industrial masses ade- 
quately described by Mr. Hoyland is not only the 
product of imperialism but also of internal greed 
and grab, the rule of the moneylender, and the 
functionless i 


once said to me, “We are the most materialistic 
of people” That is in part true. A failure to 


these writers have much to say about 
will not thank them for it. Neither realises ade- 
Ro ac Gat water Geka tee oe 

not only amongst students but even 
amongst the peasants. A mill-worker once asked 
a friend of mine to write a letter to Stalin. 
“You have given the land to the peasants. Come 
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and cultural groups, their own lics. 


tends to be too greatly emphasised. The sectional 
demands, of which Pakistan is only one, repre- 
sents the way in which the longing for freedom 
has sunk down to the peasant layer of the popu- 
lation. 


disperse the canard that Gandhi is pro-Fascist. 
The chapter on the Cripps mission deserves at- 
tention. Hoyland writes better on his life in India 
than om more recent events. Fielden gives a 
plausible argument for the cause of the break- 


1 


I can assure him that the interview of the 
Congress leaders with General Wavell did take 
place, for he seems to doubt it. The presumption 
that the General was animated by motives of 
racial superiority is hardly fair. It may well have 
seemed to that distinguished soldier a doubrftul 
to hand over his army to the control 
body divided amongst themselves as to 
er the war should be fought or «the enemy 
ed by means of “non-violence.” Hoyland 
that Gandhi’s pacifism was the cause of 
the breakdown; but that is far from being the 
whole story, as Fielden makes clear. 

Both these writers agree as to the question of 
the States, and both are convinced that India 
must be given unconditional independence. 
Fielden suggests that we should announce that 
after Linlithgow concludes his term of office no 


. This should be 
followed by the release of political prisoners and 
the restoration of the assemblies and ministries in 
those provinces where they have ceased to exist. 
Power should then be transferred to a government 
(provisional, presumably) composed either of the 
eleven elected premiers of the provinces or 
formed by the accredited leaders. A Treaty 
should then be made akin to that with Egypt, and 
a declaration added that the Princes must make 
their own terms with the Government of India. 
It is essential that the future constitution of 
India should be made by Indians without inter- 
ference by us, and without any attempt to impose 
on Indian soil unsuitable Western institutions. 

_ Readers may gasp at this drastic solution. Let 
them read the argument, for the writer deals in 
masterly fashion with all the various “ifs” and 
“ buts.” 

In comparison with Mr. Fielden’s pyrotechnics, 
the quiet descriptiveness of Mr. Hoyland may 
seem a bit pedestrian. He has somewhat more 
to say of the caste problem and the Untouch- 
ables, though he never makes them an occasion 
for malice as do some English writers. He has 
lived close to the Indian masses and worked 
amongst Indian students, which Fielden has 
never done. It is significant, however, that this 
missionary educationalist of the Society of 
Friends with 15 years’ experience should reach 
a solution not so different from that of the ex- 
official. Both speak for many more who, perhaps, 
cannot afford to speak freely. Both agree that 
we must go. So what? 

LEONARD M. SCHIFF 
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The Figure of Beatrice 
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METTERNICH 
ALGERNON CECIL. 


OF THE 


|THE EDUCATION | 
COUNTRYMAN 





War & Politics 
in China 
SIR JOHN T. PRATT 


Formerly Consul-General in 


To everyone who has read a little 
of Dante, to those who have read 
him only in ion and to 
everyone else, however well they 
know Dante, this book will bri 
fresh light and understanding 

a greater comprehension of the 
pattern of ideas which gives the 
unity to the whole of Dante’s 
work. 10/6 


Pieces of Mind 


c. —&. M. JOAD 


A selection from the published 
works of Dr. Joad. Sesame Books. 


A new edition of this delightful 
novel by the author of Grig. 7/6 


The Fish Gate 

MICHAEL GRAHAM 
‘An important study for an 
expert, but just as much a book of 
absorbing interest for the reader 
who doesn’t know a herring from 
a haddock.’— Sphere. 10/6 








New edition, with a long topical 
introduction. Illustrated. 
128. 6d. net. 


“It is pungent, candid, and sym- 
pathetic. Accept its assumptions 
and you will find it difficult to 
reject its conclusions.” Kenneth 
Bell in The New Statesman. 


‘A mere reprint of Mr. Algernon 
Cecil’s penetrating book on 
Metternich would be worth special 
notice: a new edition with a pre- 
fatory essay of some seventy pages 
is a publishing event.” Truth. 


“That rare thing, a book finely 
conceived and finely executed.” 
The late H. A. L. Fisher. 


“A brilliant apologia. ... Even 
those who do not accept Mr. Cecil’s 
valuation of Metternich’s work 
must appreciate his talent as 
biogra and the admirable way 
in which his biography fits into 
the general pattern of European 
history.” Birmingham Post. 


——— EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE——— 
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by H. M. BURTON 


1 A comprehensive study of rural 
f education during the last sixty 
Claiming that the edu- | 


} cation of country children should 
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f author is courageously but con- 
H structively critical. 


Demy 8vo. 155. net 
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China and for thirteen years 
Adviser on Far Eastern 
Affairs in the Foreign Office, 
Sir John Pratt is in a position 
to speak authoritatively. In 
this book he gives a compre- 
hensive account of China's 
relations with the modern 
world and with Great Britain 
in particular. [12s 6d net] 


Floods of 
Spring 


HENRY BELLAMANN 
Mr. Bellamann writes again 

of the troubled world of 

adolescence with the insight 

and sympathy which marked 

KING’S ROW, 

This story of a self-destroy- 

ing and restless personality 


is set in the shadow of the 

great hills beside the 

Missouri river. [9s 6d net] 
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MISPLACED ZEAL 


Robert Dale Owen: A Biography. By 
Ricnarp Wrm1amM Leopotp. Oxford 
University Press. 28s. 

The son of Robert Owen almost qualifies for 
Leslie Stephens’s classic description of his father 
—*‘‘one of those intolerable bores who afe the 
very salt of the earth.” A pioneer in birth 
control and women’s rights; one of the organisers 
of the Smithsonian Institution, a journalist of | 
some distinction, a Congressman who made his 
mark, an ardent spiritualist in reaction from mili- 
tant freethought, he was obviously a man of 
real talent, though he lacked in any of the varied 
realms he touched any — which can be 
recognised as first-rate. ¢ was a thoroughly 
good man, zealous, honest and sincere. Bagehot 
would have made a marvellous essay out of the 
fantastic range of his activities. 

But Mr. Leopold is-not satisfied with an essay. 
With an amplitude that would have been almost 
adequate for a statesman or thinker of the first 
order, he has given us a biography which is a 
model of patience and a reminder of the brevity 
of life. He has not only read all the printed 
writings of his hero—in itself a list of nine pages. 
He has examined the private papers of 44 of 
Owen’s contemporaries. He has searched ten 
autograph collections. He has combed the 
public documents, printed and unprinted, of 
the Federal Government at Washington, ,and 
the state government in Indiana ; he has searched 
the newspapers of New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Indiana, in the 
latter state for two periods of seventeen years. 
Owen was interested in plank roads, so Mr. 
Leopold has looked through four railroad journals 
for references to him—to “ sample public opinion ” 
on occasional incidents in Owen’s congressional 
career, he seems to have looked at some thirty 
other journals. And this is not to mention the 
painstaking researches in periodicals of the time 
connected with labour, (freethought, anti- 
slavery and spiritualism, the last section including 
three English journals over a period of some 
eight years. Every contemporary commentator 
has been brought to bear on the theme; and it 
is difficult to discover any secondary material 
that he has neglected. Since, says Mr. Leopold, 
social historians havé neglected the history of 
American spiritualism after 1860, “the author 
has made special studies of his own.” That 
phrase is typical of the spirit in which his book 
has been written. 

The devoted zeal Mr. Leopold has brought to 


upon which he would write, 
Lincoln or of President Roosevelt. 


I admire Mr. Leopold’s enthusiasm ; I depre- 


cate the time he has wasted—I hope that 

triend Professor Arthur Schlesinger, of Harvard 
who indicated the subject to Mr. Leopold will, 
when he has read the book, warn the next genera- 
tion of scholars that they will help us 
all by realising the brevity of life. No one, 
suspect, would have been more amazed at this 
stately tome than Robert Dale Owen himself; 
after all, his best work was done as a j i 


nothing of the things that made him a bore. 
is terrifying to think that a life of his brother, 
the geologist, is in preparation ;. I hope there is 
a real shortage of paper in the Harvard press 
if they should happen to print the book. 

HAROLD J. LAskI 


MEDICINE IN WARTIME 


War and Disease. By RALPH H. Major, M.D. 
Hutchinson’s Scientific Publications. 12s. 6d, 
This is the third book in the Advancement of 
Science Series, the two previous volumes bei 
Newman’s Twins and Super-Twins and Vaughan’s 


the Barming Asylum at Mai 

inoculated 84 persons, none of whom developed 
typhoid. Two years later, in India, Wright inocu- 
lated 4,000 men of the British Indian Army. 
Soon after the Boer War broke out, the British 
authorities, impressed by the results obtained by 
Wright, authorised the use of anti-typhoid vaccina- 
tion in the army serving in South Africa. But the 
vaccination was voluntary. Some men were 
vaccinated in England, some during the long voy- 
age to South Africa, others on the field of battle. 
The methods of inoculation were casual, with the 
not unnatural result that the methad was more or 
less discredited, although Wright produced 
statistics showing that during the siege of Lady- 











Indian Crisis 


THE BACKGROUND 


RED MOON 


A vitally important survey of 
Anglo - American Fellowship 


BRIDGING 


Reeritien 


MARY 
LAVIN 


J. S. HOYLAND 


The author of this book spent over 
fifteen years as an educationist and 
social and religious worker in India, 
and was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal for Public Service. He 
has had prolonged personal ac- 
quaintance not only with the Indian 
** intellectuals,”’ but also with India’s 
problems of poverty, famine and 
epidemic, and he is convinced that 
the present British system must give 
way as swiftly as possible to a future 
in which India shall have liberty to 
devise and run he: own system of 
government. 

The book deals with many aspects 
of Indian life and gives full con- 
sideration to the influence of great 
movements of thought which, 
coming from the distant past, 
mould both personalities and moye- 
ments in modern India. 


Cloth, 7s 6d net. Paper, 6s net 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 








RISING - 


by George Rodger 


George Rodger the brilliant pho- 
tographer of Life, gives a vivid 
account of the Burma campaign, 
with its strange combination of 
peace and war, horror and tran- 
quil beauty. 84 illustrations. 


12/6 net 


THE 
VENTRILOQUIST’S 
DOLL 


A new book of Poems 
by Kenneth Allott 
5/- net 


———(CRESSET PRESS 








ATLANTIC 


Edited by 


SIR PHILIP CIBBS, K.B.E. 


with contributions by 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Davies 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
Bt., K.T., P.C., C.M.G. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Percy Harris, Bt., P.C., M.P. 
Sir Cecil Barrington Hurst, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., LL.D. 
Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. 
Frank Swinnerton. Nora Wain 
Megan Lioyd George, M.P. Ulric Nisbet 
Air Commodore P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O. 
Antonia Bell Robert Waithman 
Colonel Eliott C. Cutler Harold Callender 
Good understanding and fellowship between the 
Americans and ourselves are of vital importance 
now and in the peace to come. To increase this 
understanding a number of eminent writers have 
produced this book of international importance. 


7/6 
HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd 
The World’s Largest Book Publishers 





her first book 
TALES FROM 
BECTIVE BRIDGE 


WILFRID GIBSON 
(Manchester Guardian) 


“Easily the most distinguished 
of the books that have fallen 
to my lot this month... an 
authentic contribution to Eng- 
lish literature. Here we have 
the true realism, the fruit not 
merely of acute superficial 
observation but also of pro- 
found spiritual insight into the 
a Nye and humours of 
ife, a fruit that has not only 
the tang of actuality but also 
is never without bloom 
and the beauty of poetry. For 
range of human interest alone 
these eleven little tales are 
remarkable 


The Times Lit. Supp. 
Fiction Choice 
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louse-borne to the troops on the fighting fronts, 
as well as of diphtheria, dysentery, tetanus and 
the actual treatment of wounds. Let us hope that 
we are not overlooking similar possibilities this 
time. HARRY ROBERTS 


German Home Front. By Dr. W. W, Scuurtz. 
Gollancz 10s. 6d 

Need Survive ? By Jutrus Bravun- 
THAL. 7s. 

Since the rise of the Nazis to power m 

Germany, all honest men, both Left and 
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views, but the basis of discussion would be simple. 
Unfortunately we have a far. more difficult 
problem, a world and a European problem, as 
much social and economic as political, and the 
concentration on the Germany of the last two 
generations as the permanent inexorable enemy 
is as misleading as any other of the simplifications 
that draw men on from one war to the next. 

In this atmosphere any book or newspaper 
article that increases our knowledge of Germany, 
of the roots of German (and other) militarism, and 


13 
studies of Germany are to be commended to 
those who want to play their part in avoiding 
the follies of a purely nationalist peace, with ths 
new national and social wars that would follow 
from it. In German Home Front Dr. Schiitz, 
who follows the Continenta! pres: and radio 
with great care and assiduity, has collected an 
invaluable body of knowledge. Here if you 
wish to inform yourself, you may gain a fair .dea 
of the effect on the German people of Hitler’s 
failure in Russia; here you may see piled up 
with full documentation the evidence oj the 
Nazis’ increasing terrorism and the difficulties 
they have experienced in keeping the mind of 
German youth in the correct path. The last 
section of the book contains a most _nteresting 
collection of facts about the sale of non-Nazi 
literature in German bookshops, and it includes 
for reference purposes the full texts of Catholic 
and Protestant attacks on Nazi methods in 
Germany and a summary of religious and other 
literature published in Germany during the war. 

Dr. Braunthal, an Austrian Socialist who has 
won ‘from everyone in this country who knows 
him a deep respect, has written in Need 
Germany Survive ? the fullest reply yet published 
in this country to those who declare by selected 
quotations, that Nazism is the natura! climax 
of the pyramid of German thought through the 
ages. Dr. Brauntha! gives the other side of the 
picture and the story of the struggle of liberal 
thought, which, significantly enough, has been 
generally defeated in the practice oi modern 
Germany, but which, he rightly argues, still 
exists in a tradition that may be revived under 
more favourable conditions after the war The 
basic condition is a drastic shift in class power 
in Germany—the end of the Junkers, the military 
caste, the industrial monopolies, and the Nazi 
system. The book (as strong an argument 

inst existing Germany as the most emotional 

rent of Vansittart could desire) ends, in my 
view, with much too simple a recipe for -the 
future. I think Dr. Braunthal, with all his effort 
at constructive thought does noi adequately 
appreciate the difficulty of re-creating in Europe 
the international. working-class movement to 
which he has. given his life. But on that I may 
prove wrong. 

I suggest to those who want to understand 
and whose object is not simply to seek ammu- 
nition in an emotional controversy, that they 
review this body of evidence carefully. The 
Germans, now passing through a fever of diseased 
nationalism, will remain a large and importani 
people in the midst of Europe. Whatever 
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The Midland Bank stands ready 
to offer its services to all who 
need them, subject to limitations 
arising from war-time conditions. 


Whether you are in the forces, 
some other field of war or national 
work, or pursuing your ordinary 
activities, this great Bank will 
conduct efficiently the business 
you may entrust to its care, in- 
cluding your transfers of surplus 
deposits to the purchase of 
British war loans. 


-and 


The manager of any branch will 
willingly describe the facilities 
offered by the Bank, established 
over a century ago but ever 
modern in methods and outlook. 
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But a visit to a spa involves time 


expense 
simply cannot afford these days. 


blood-stream and eliminates them from 
the system, thus helping to prevent 
recurring attacks of rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (imc. tax). 


chemist to-day and begin your spa 
treatment to-morrow morning. 
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He hardly remembers when 
China was not at war. Yet, like 
all China, he will never quit. 
But China needs money for 
relief work and supplies, for 
medicines and equipment. 
Show your admiration for 
China by sending her a 
generous gift. Please send 


Lady Cripps in 
United Aid to China Fund 
(Dept. Y 112) §7 ex a Se., 
ok 


hone: Mayfair 6911/3 
(Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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From the China Sea to India 


A MILLION DIED 


ALFRED WAGG 
U.S. War Correspondent, Far Ecst 


This important book tells the whole 
story of the Burmese campaign. 
Alfred Wagga was attached to 
Generals Alexander and Stilwell, 
and has many new and interesting 
facts to discuss. With maps and 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


JUSTICE for my PEOPLE 


The Jewish Case 


ERNST FRANKENSTEIN 


An impressive plea by an authority 
on International Law for a just 
solution to a world problem. ull 
of new ideas, well documented, 


stimulating. 7s. 6d. net 
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FATHOMS DEEP 
MICHAEL DAWSON 


fictionalised story of British 
undersea warfare, and of the lives 
of the men who are employed in 
this most gallant and dangerous 
occupation. 6s. net 
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14 
we do, however strict our post-war occupation, 
we shall have to live on the same Continent 
with Germans. For a time the Allies will agree 
in occupying Germany, however great their other 
differences. Whether Germany is a future 
menace or not clearly depends on the sort of 
Europe we build during this period of occupation. 
I suggest that instead of talking uselessly about 
good and bad Germans, we try to address our 
minds to this, the real problem—the creation of, 
a Europe in which neither the people of Germany 
nor of any other nation will again be in a mood 
that permits the emergence of another Hitler. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Harty: A John Field Suite. Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orch., cond. Malcolm Sargent (Col. DX1118-20). 

Moussorasky: “ Boris Godunov”—Love Music, 
Act. 3 and 

SHostaxovitcH: Polka (from Age of Gold Ballet). 
National Symphony Orch. of America (H.M.V. 
C3346). 

GRIEG : Quartet in G minor, Op. 27. 
Quartet (H.M.V. DB31r35-8). 


Budapest String 


Griec: Ballade, Op. 24. Eileen Joyce (Col. 
DX1117-8). 
Buss: Quartet in B flat. Griller String Quartet 


(Decca K1091-4). 4 

Cuoptn: Three Studies: in F minor, Op. 10; in 
F minor, Op. 25; in F major, Op. 25 and 

Cuoptn: Nocturne in E flat. Solomon (H.M.V. 
C3345). 

Rave: Piéce en Poéme d’Habanéra, and KREISLER: 
Caprice Viennots. Menuhin, acc. Gazelle (H.M.V. 
DA1832). 

TRADITIONAL: “O Can Ye Sew Cushions,” and 
“© Whistle and [Pll Come to You.” Isobel 
Baillie, acc. Gerald Moore (Col. DB2r11). 

How many, listening to the late Sir Hamilton 
Harty’s charmingly orchestrated Suite, will think of 
the queer, shy Irish boy, thin and gawky, with legs 
and arms too long for his clothes. like a picture of 
Smike by Cruikshank, who was employed by old 
Clementi to display his new pianofortes to intending 
purchasers, and who afterwards delighted the capitals 
of Europe, from Paris to St. Petersburg, with the 
exquisite finish, the feathery virtuosity, of his playing. 
By the time Spohr met Field in Paris success had 
turned the poor, cowed youth into a fat, genial, 
Rabelaisian person ; but the roots of masochism are 
as long and deep as those of bindweed, and it was not 
long before the world-famous virtuoso, ravaged by 
iow company and a sordid illness, was hastily fished 
out of Naples and transported to Moscow (or was it 


Polonaise, and Bakst’s imaginative decor. Shosta- 
kovitch’s Polka makes use of one of his most valuable 
qualities : his humour. The piece is not at all pretty, 
but it is funny, and for once the coarse recording 
seems in place. 

Tactfully to celebrate the centenary of Grieg’s 
birth is not particularly easy. A man of the highest 
talent, with a beautiful lyric gift, he lived in an age 
where the conflicting influences of many composers of 
overwhelming genius reduced the good second-rate 
to an eclecticism that—for us, at any rate—tends to 
obscure much real originality of thought and feeling. 
It was a clever stroke on the part of the B.B.C. to 
have given us the Peer Gynt music in its entirety. 
None of this, with the exception of Solveig’s Song, is 


.Grieg at his best ; but we were grateful for an oppor- 


tunity to realise that those excerpts which we never 
hear are in fact not worth hearing. We have the same 
reason for gratitude to the Gramophone Co. I shall 
not say that the Ballade and the String Quartet are 
not worth hearing ; but the synthetic style of the first 
—a set of variations which tears leaves alternately out 
of Chopin’s and Schumann’s books—and the technical 
ineptitude of the second, certainly do not make for a 
lasting appeal. Both works have a certain vigour and 
isolated passages of purely melodic beauty, but the 
Quartet in particular shows up the fatal weaknesses of 
the composer who relies on spontaneity, on the in- 
cidental charms of improvisation, and cannot plan 
a full-scale movement without resorting to empty 
staves of agitated note-spinning. There was never a 
more “‘ vertical ’? composer than Grieg, and a quartet 
in which contrapuntal writing plays little or no part 
is a contradiction in terms. There is hardly a page of 
this work which would not sound better scored for a 
small orchestra. The performance is unexceptionable 




































as so often—merely that of an Andante played fast. | 
have never heard the Griller Quartet give a finer, 
more vigorous performance; and the recording is 
remarkable. 

Solomon would not appear to be the theoretical 
type of pianist and his interpretations of Chopin, 
though they may have nothing new to <ell us about 
that most fragile of composers (“‘ fragile ” in the sense 
of “easily ruined ”’), are at least accurate renderings 
of the notes and of such verbal instructions as Chopin 
affords ; to say which is not to damn this record with 
faint praise. 

Yehudi Menuhin’s wonderful new disc is at the sam: 
time something of a joke: to see Ravel’s aloof, aristo- 
cratic little poem arm-in-arm with that good-natured 
old tart, the Caprice Viennois, is delicious fun. Heaven 
forbid that we should turn our backs on either, on 
condition always that we remember what is what 
Internal evidence suggests that this record was made 
in England ; in any case it is a triumph for all con- 
cerned. The evanescent purity of Menuhin’s playing 
—in the Ravel the veiled quality, as of music heard 
in a dream—makes an experience to be renewed again 
and again. 

One is glad of a chance to hear the intelligent Miss 
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We are responsible for a large CB. FAS 

This book deals with the central 
direction of Science, the ways in 
which Science can be used to 
improve the War effort, and the 
need for planning Science so that +: 
there can be a higher standard of 


“ The-outstanding fact, however, was 
that such a Conference could not have 
been held until quite recently . . 
young men and women woul 
flocked to it in their hundreds and those 
who came would have been largely 
critical in a frustrated way, not critical 

age gt and constructive spirit. 
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chance of our developing a modern 
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r sho lie in something out of her usual line. “O Can Charme tes foréts et ta vigne ; Of all ways of my being 
match Sew Cushions” has the warmth and simplicity On disait: “ Voyez! c’est la France !” This Certainty is best. 
seem only folk songs at their best can communicate. Mais a présent, humilée, The grass uplifts the snow 
ecords, Epwarp Sackvitte West Sainte buveuse d’ambroisic, . As from a tomb below 
arte = y eer F oubliée torm-cradied I have drowsed 
work - Week-end. ‘Competitions Je Valles !  Awic.teliniehs. ce scan sight now roused. 
eSt {9 : 4 ‘ 3 small pause when streets 
Swell ee. No. 700 Je baise tes mains valeureuses, Must needs force my retreats 
by theigpet by V. S. Pritchett A présent que |’éponge amére To bring to me some tryst 
ates fm There are black sheep in every family. Competi- Brile tes lévres douloureuses Is past ; no more I list 
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in nfm 2 The EBditor’s decision is final. He reserves some stanzas from a poem written by Théodore de I loved dearest iand 
ments right to print in part or as a whole any matter Banville after Sedan. A number of competitors Geiod: Aiceanaerucsteand cn 
ity to pent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. deserve high praise for translating both poems ; but Y ied, ith fair hand 
not be returned. When no entries reach the : pontine, heneeh gerd - 
yself) 2 two out of three chose the Banville. Niall Halliday, The choir of victory. 
eble- d standard no prize will be awarded. F.C.C. and E, D. made good unrhymed versions of the Bn ps 6 
ation. Eluard, but the paraphrases by A. M. P. and L. E. J. Eee SOS ee Set dines 
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edo [Met by Raymond Mortimer verse. Leslie Johnson, Little Billee, B.C. P., Allan ee eee 
does MJ The usual prizes are offered for an English version M. Laing and Postscript also distinguished them- AA omy Sema 
} Out, Hf one of the following poems. — selves. In the Banville F. C. C. and William Bliss Saint, who with splendour burned, 
- Chat BIENTOT. sent the best versions, with Allan M. Laing, T. Now that you shine no more— 
10t— De tous les printemps du monde Smalley, N. P. Meadway, Little Billee and Guy Innes Forgotten, fierce, and spurned.— 
om Celui@ est le plus laid as runners-up. I recommend a first prize of three I fanatic, adore. 
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ven Les bons visages srs d’eux-mémes ee ae of ened am “ Look ! this is ours,” we gloried, “ this is France ! 
, on , meaninglessly out of rea But now, when humbled outraged, ‘orn, 
hat ate cnn sree unarinetiraeem Lovely faces in the street You, who a Queen inviolate should be, 
lade A LA PATRIE Are now the only ones I meet You, who for sweetness and for love were born, 
"On- Oui, je t’aimais, 6 ma Patrice ! S ly confident the Now I adore you! madly, savagely ' 
i Quand, maitresse des cerzimires, Te plot theit masters’ etic. Kiss your maimed hands in this your dark eclipse 
rs Tu menais de ta main chérie A. M. P. Now, as I hear you draw each shuddering breath, 
vm Le choeur éclatant de Victoires ; SECOND PRIZE Now, when Christ’s sponge is pressed against your lips, 
Kiss On louait ta blancheur de cygne - Of all Springs of my seeing Now, O my Mother ' as you bleed .o death. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


The Annual General ——. of the 

Friends’ Provident and Century Life Office 

ii be held on July 7th in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh E. 








tatement by t 
seebohm, J.P.: 

The New Net Life Assurances of £1,928,746 

12 are very nearly equal to the total 
lor 1941, and are £584,953 better than the 
otal for 1940. The mortality experiehce was 
remarkably favourable. Even after inclusion 
of £22,000 war claims, the strain experienced 
as only 68 per cent. of that expected, and 

substantial profit emerged. The Members 

familiar with the present difficulties of 
Hivestment on a remunerative basis, and it 

& therefore comparatively satisfactory to 
find that our rate of gross interest is still 
4 lls. 7d. per cent., a reduction of only 
ne shilling and five pence per cent. 

The premium income of the Fire, Accident 
‘id Marine Departments was £1,912,742 and 
the transfers to Profit and Loss Account were 
£9,067. The results in Fire and Accident 
Were satisfactory, but Marine suffered 
Stverely from the United States becomin 
involved in the War. Probably for 194 
Marine War Risks premiums will be less in 
Yolune, and it may be heped that claims 
vill be lighter. Century Interest income 
4 Mereased by about £12,000 due solely to 
= larger funds as the average rate of interest 
= “arned still tends downwards. 
= Provision for British taxation in The 
= Century Account is a severe strain. Out of 
= 100.761 profit left after payment of the 

dividend of £60,000, £85,062 is réserved for 
ritish taxes. The profit and loss free 
ice is finally increased by £15,690 and 
loW amounts to £253,556. 














CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING). 


DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 

THE fourteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding), Limited, was 
held on June 29th in London. 

In the absence of Lord Pender, the 
Governor, through indisposition, the chair 
was taken by the President, Lord Inverforth. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., chairman 
of Cable and Wireless, Limited (the “ Oper- 
ating ’’ Company), replying to Mr. Horace B. 
Samuel’s letter to the “ Financial Times ’’ of 
Friday, 26th June, said: Excess Profits Tax 
Income Tax and Special Account are lum 
together because negotiations are in progress 
to determine the excess profits tax. Exeess 
ES tax is by far the largest factor, and, 
ndeed, the other two are dependent upon 
it. Excess Profits Tax, Income Tax and 
Special Account for the four years 1939 to 
1942 are as follows according to the esti- 
mates made by the company on the basis of 
the figures so far as they have been agreed 
with the Inland Revenue: Excess Profits 
Tax, £4,107,000; Special Account, £595,000; 
and Income Tax, £1,523,000. 

These figures include the figures for the 
year 1942. The charge for the year is shown 
in the accounts as £2,100,000, which is made 
up as follows: Excess Profits Tax, £1,900,000; 
Special Account, £140,000; and Income Tax, 
£60,000. 

It is estimated that at Sist December, 
1942, the company’s liability to excess profits 
tax and income tax and transfer to special 
account amounted to £6,225,000. All this is 
estimated to be needed to meet the out- 
standing liability. 

The feport was adopted, and a dividend of 
4 per cent., less tax, approved. 
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Us. founded 1887, fg wn students for the 
and Degree tiens of Leadon University. 


@ PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
70, Burlington House, Cambridge 


SHORTHAND 
IN ONE WEEK 


You can learn Dutton Shorthand in 
twelve Speeds of 


two-hour lessons. 
150-200 words per minute with practice. 
Accepted by the Services and examining 
bodies, Send 3d. in stamps for Ist lesson 
—sent without any obligation. 
DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Dept. 5.3.34 


RUSSELL §T., LONDON, WC.1. 
(MU Beum 737%) 


TEST FIRST LESSON 


92-3. &. 








Are you denture-conscious? 


Provided a dental plate fits properly, 
the wearer should not be reminded 
of its presence in the mouth. To 
make false teeth fit firmly and com- 
fortably, sprinkle KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE on the 
contact surface of the plate. Also 
do not neglect regular cleaning— 
keep your denture in hygienic con- 
dition by brushing after meals with 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER 


KOLYNOS _ 


DENTURE DENTURE 


FIXATIVE POWDER 
makes false for cleaning 
teeth fit firmly, artificial teeth, 


1/3d & 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 
From all chemists 
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Dg ae Mulk Raj Anand 
“ The of the Spirit,” Randall 
N ee Nee ee Mems. 

RTS (TEM; 7541). Eve. 7 (ex. Mon. 
rN Set. & Sue. 390; “The 3 
De. Seeuaeey’ SY ‘uly 11th, 
Th. M’ 4 
pr E Concerts, Royal Albert Hall. 

at-7 till Aug. 21st, London Phil- 
Conductor: Sir Henty 
= 68 6d. Prom. (dcors only), 
38-5 Shp 38-5 68.5 78. 6d. 
{ecalls’ at Eiall 


‘ (Ken, 1.) 
LLoNDON’ ® oye Albert 
Hall, . 4th, 2.30 p.m, 
Gershwin, etc. Proceeds British Red 
Cross Prisoners of War Fund. 7s. 6d. to 2s. 
Ls —— = SS now at 
eading Room (1st floor 
Upper Regent St., Mon, next, July sth, at 7. 
. Sir Adrian Boult will speak on Broad- 
> Ag discussion. 
ty Be 
culars of ee 8 « Secretary, 295 
St., W.1. (LAN. 3573.) 
IGMGRE Hall, W.1 (WEL. 2141). Sst., 
July 17th, at 2.45 BIB, Musical Culture, 
Limited, presents a Walter Goehr Concert: 
Beriioz, e Flight into Egypt; = 
‘Trumpet Concerto ; Wolf, Songs, with e8- 
tra; Tippett, Concerto for Double Str 
Orchestra (first performance) ; Fauré, “ Dolly 
Suite. Victor Carne (Tenor), George Eskdale 
Trumpet). Tickets: 75. 6d., $s. and 2s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER (Vic. osty. Evgs. 
Wed., Sat.2.30. Donald Wolfit in “ The 
Master Builder.” For a limited season. 
"[HREE Concerts in the Mayflor Barn, 
joomaes , in aid of ee ~~ akan 
Mon., July 19, at 8 p.m. . Pears, B. Britten. 
Sat., July 31, at 3 p.m. S. Wyss, N. Franklin. 
Sat., Aug. 14, at3p.m. C. Curzon. Tickets., 45., 
from Estate Office, Jordans Village, Nr. Beacons- 
field. Stn., Seer Gireen Halt, from Marylebone. 
HEATRE Moliére, under the patronage of 
Fightin France, directed by Paul 
Bonifas, de la Comédie Frangaise, Sunday, 
July 4th, Garrick Theatre, p.m. Last of 
* Les Précieuses Ridicules (Members No. 1 to 
770). Next perf. in Sept., “Le Malade 
Tmaginaire ’’(in French). Enquiries WHI. $444. 
S4 “CRDAY night, July 3rd, 6.30 p.m., 
‘7 Unity Theatre. Dance. Refectory;Golders 
Green. Licensed bar. Cabaret. Admission 3s. 
. Sacheverel! Coke. Concert of his works. 
Composer, Mislap-Kapper, Sela Trau, 
Harold Fairhurst. ‘Tickets 7s. 6d., S43 6d., 
from Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd., 160 our 
St., W.1. Queen Mary Hall, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Thursday, July 8th, 7.30. 


Fxhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
RCHER Gallery, 303 Westbourne Grove, 
W 11. Children and Colour, Daily during 
July (except Sun.), 10—noon and 4-—7 p.m. 
7; XHIBITION of Paysages de France by 
+ WNela Pillico-Calzan at the Circle de la 
Maison de France, 3 Cavendish Square, W.1., 


uly 8th-July 31st. 
USIC in the Soviet Union. Exhibition 
at 160 Wardour Street, W.1., daily from 
10—~7.30, closing July 4th. Lectures on 2nd 
at 6.30, 3rd at 3.30. Admission free. - 
E* IBITION of Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, 
and other Venetian 18th century Master 
Drawings. The Arcade Gallery, Royal Arcade, 
28 Old Bond Street, W.1. June 25th—July 
24th; daily 10—<s, Sat. 10.—1. Adm. free, 
XHIBITION Paintings and Sculpture by 
+ Nemon and Milosavljevic. Yugoslav Hse., 
2 Lowther Gdns., Exhibition Rd., July 6th to 
19th. Daily,2 to6 p.m. Sundays, 3 to 6 p.m. 
GOCIAL Security League. July 5th, 1 p.m. 
\” Sir Ronald Davidson on “ The Beveridge 
“lan in Action.” Chairman: Edward Hulton. 
Tuly r2th, r p.m.: Miss Janet Dunbar (of the 
3.B.C.) on “ Social Security for Women.” 
Chair., G. Barry. Livingstone Hall (St. James’ 
Park Underground). Ad. Free. 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. July 2nd. 
Ruthverr Todd: “ English Romantic Art.” 
July 6th. Enid Starkie: “‘ Baudelaire.’’ July oth. 
Lilian Harmel: “The Dance.” 7.30. Ad. 2s. 
E THICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. July 
4 4th, 11.0. R. O. Prowse: “ The Return 
to Christianity.”” To be followed by discussion. 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
b Red Lion Square, W.C.1 Sunday Meet- 
ngs, 11 a.m. fuly 4th: C. Joad, M.A., D.Lit., 
“The Brains Trust—A Retrospect.” 
TH College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C.1. Lecture, followed by 
discussion. At the College, 11 a.m., Sat., 
July 17th...“ The Religious Education of the 
Adolescent,”’ the Rev. Canon Spencer Leeson 
Headmaster of Winchester College. 
JREVENTING Fatigue and Relieving Strain: 
Lecture-Demonstration by Oscar Kdiler- 
strém (Priest and Groddeckian Psycho-Thera- 
pist), followed by courses on (a) 
Oneself, (4) Creating One’s God, and (c) Re- 
conditioning Onc’s Reflexes. Write to 5 Hyde 
Park Square, W.2 
K INGSLEY Martin on “ The Problem o. 
Germany,” at Trinity Hall, Finchley 
Rd., N.W.3 (op. Finchley Road Tube Station), 
Thurs., July 8th, 8 p.m. Organised by Left 
Book Club—Hampstead Group. Admission free. 
WEMBLEY Prog. Disc. Grp., July 4th, 8 p.m. 
’ Norman Bower, M.P. for Harrow,‘ Con- 
servative Policy.”” Communal Hall, Forty Ave. 
BR AINS Trust on religious and social ques- 
tions will be held at St. John’s Wood 
Chapel (opposite Lord’s), Sunday, July 4th 
8.15 p.m., composed of Sir Kenneth Barnes 
irs. Ceci) Chesterton, the Rev. Stanley Evans 
and Dr. Herbert Gray. 
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persons to whom reference may be made, to 
the County Education Officer, County Hall, 
AWTEEE ming Cnanty Counc, Sec of 
idi t 4 ice 
You K tions are invited from 
women for the appointment 
Drama Organiser. The duties will be 
mainly concerned with the fostering and de- 
velopment of dramatic work in youth clubs 
and societies within the scope of the Service 
ef Youth as defined in Board of Education 


of —s and i t 
conditions may be ined from the Education 
Officer, County Wakefield. Last date 
for a of applications July 26th, 1943. _ 
you and Assistants required 
by Y.W.C.A. in many parts of country ; 
experienced in Club work or prepared to take 
Training Course adapted to ividual ex- 
erience. 4nterviews can generally be arranged 
ocally. Salaries : Leaders, {£200-£250 ; 
Assistants 180-£220 p.a., non-resident. 
Women under 41 can be accepted for these 
posts subject to obtaining a permit from the 
Ministry of Labour. Apely by letter to Per- 
sonnel! , Y.W.C.A. National Offices. 
16 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
ANTED, September, a Warden (graduate 
erred) for the Katherine Low Settle- 
ment, ttersea, capable of training students, 
organising clubs.and supervising other work of 
Settlement. Sal. according to qual. and exper. 
Chairman, Crowdleham House, Kemsing. Kent, 
NTERNATIONAL Student Service. Travel- 
ling Secretary required immediately, uni- 
versity graduate, man or woman, to inform 
British students about student conditions and 
needs abroad. International experience de- 
sirable, although not condition of appointment. 
Salary £250 per annum plus travelling expenses. 
Candidates exempt from National Service on 
grounds other than that of conscientious 
objection and preferably under 35 should for- 
ward applications with copies of 3 testimonials 
by July 15, to The Sec., International Student 
Service, 11D (Lower) Regent St., London, S.W.1. 
OSTER Parents’ Plan for war children with 
combined children’s hostel and head- 
quarters in London requires immediately 
Resident Matron and Cook. Applications for 
both ‘posts by letter. Please address “‘ The 
Sanctuary,” 42 Woodberry Down, London, N.4. 
ESIDENT Master (or Mistress) required 
Sept.; Science throughout School; some Sixth 
Form Maths.; Games. Apply, with testimonials 
and photograph, Headmaster, Ryde School. 
Woutpd horse-lover (woman) tend 4 (1 
stabled), Aug./Sept. or part, enable 
Inst. Horse Inst. rest ? © teaching, light job. 
Wild. make delightful hol. right per. Comf. 
house, lovely surroundings. Honorarium. Full 
partics., please. Nugent-Thorp, St. Margaret’s 
School, Llandebie, Carms. 
ESPONSIBLE young woman is offered 
bed-sitting room, home and pay, if willing 
undertake housekeeping, housework, part-time 
Other help. 
Husband or school child could be accom- 
Apply: Dr. Katharine Falk, 
Tel. : 339. 








School. 


Pp diet. Home farm. 
HINING CLIFF Camp School, Alder- 
Wasley, ar. In 123 acres of w 
a per week. . and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc., 
ons. (Lond.). 
YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 10. to 
University age; small ‘classes; exc 
tional cultural and musical o; nities ; - 
governing community. Apply Miss Lee, M.A. 
RELIABLE advice given (gratis) by Truman 
and Knightley, Ltd., Concerning Schools 
for Boys and irls. 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. (REGent 2803.) Founded rgor. 


Summer Schools 

SG UMMER School on Social Biology at Eton 
College, Windsor. J 30th to August 
13th, 1943. Lectures on i i in 
uman Life and Culture: Education, Family 
Life, Population, Human Quality, Human 
Motions, Leadership, National Policy, etc. 
Lecturers include: Professor Sir Walter 
Langdon Brown, Mr. John Hammond, Mr. Roy 
Harrod, Mr. Hugh Linstead, M.P., Group- 
Capt. J. A. C. wright, M.P. Inclusive fee, 
£6 6s. a week. For full particulars apply to the 
British Social Hygiene Council, ‘Tavistock 

House South, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1. 


mare ised Training 
OMERTON College, Cambridge. 
Leadership Course. Three and six month 
courses in Youth Leadership for women, begin- 
ning Sept., 1943 Application should be made 
immediately. he tse is recognised for 
grant by Board of Educ. Circulars 1453 and 1598. 


Typing and Literary 

YPING and Duplicating by Experts. 
MSS., Plays, etc., Metropolitan Type- 
writing Office, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 
N.W.s5. CHA 7839. : 
3 Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 

House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


For Sale, To Let and Wanted 
FOR SALE. Progressive Day School in good 
residential area, 12 miles London. ree- 
hold property. ‘Modern building, furniture and 
equipment. Perfect condition. Financially 
sound. Owner retiring. Box 656. 
Ww Square. Large unfurn. room in lady’s 
flat., ¢.1., h.w., use cooker, phone. 28s. 
inclus. WELbeck 4566, 7 p.m.-9 a.m. 
ANTED Powcoger | furnished cottage 
or small house, with garden, now or end 
of summer; any district considered.. Moderate 
rental. Particularly careful tenant. Box 705. 
TD. Smi. . flat, own use bthrm.., 
ktchn. N.W.1, W.C.1, N.W.3. Box 693. 
YOUN officer’s wife with baby urg. req: 
small, inexp. flat, N.W. London. Box 670. 
ANTED. Small dwelling on large plot. 
Rural. Daily access City. Box 677. 
ANTED, unfurnished or semi-furnished 
house, cottage or flat, 2-3 bedrooms, 
15-20 miles N.W. or W. London. Rail or bus 
accessible. Box 673. : 








Youth 














directed immediately. 5s. p.a. Royal patron 
Write BM/Monorz, Wt 


I. 
F your watch but keeps on stoppis 
I send ight, 18 Pitchford, Shrewsbu 


no pay. = 
of your mattress can be longe 
HEAL’S remake it for you. dot 
reasonable from rss. Send it 
them for an estimate. Heal & Son, Tottenhy 
Court Rd., W.1. : 
ET the Utmost Value from the less B 
eat. Eat Bermaline Bread 


QHORT Sr Writing : 

S men lesson of world-famous cou 

Regent Institute (191R), Palace Gate, W.8. 
-A.F, want Leica and Contax Cameras. T 


RALPH RI SON, 
Merchant, offers—Finest K . 
yt wg Bag Soall » i. 8d. ; > carr. pa 
o Fine ity Jamaica, 2s. 8d., postage 
r tb. extra. London Road, Ware, Herts. 
IANISTS—VIOLINISTS. Rapid Fingd 
ing, Flexible Wrists, Octave Playing mi 
easy (pianists), Vibrato (violinists). Descr 
book, “ Finger ag oi (2}d. stamp) fro 
Director, Cowling Institute, 59 New Oxfo 
St., London, W.C.1. 


Where to Stay and Restaurant 
KINGSLEY Hotel. Near the Brit 
Museum, From 9s. 6d. per night. 
WN PRODUCE, Vi-springs, mod. cov 
view, peace, flowers. Beadon Prior H 
Salcombe, S$. Devon. 
ETROUCHKA, Russian Rest., 341 Oxfo 
St., W., near New Bond St. Open 
tt p.m. Closed on Thursdays. MAY 2297. 


Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
JALTON-ON-THAMES. ome off 
to City gent. in high-class (small) re 
dence. Quiet, delightful garden, good | 
service, excellent cuisine, mo other gu 
6 6s. weekly. References. Box 617. 
ST Hampstead, large unfurnished ro 
available, 17s. 6d. Single male. Sha 
of kitchenette. 39 eng Rd., N.W.6. 
RETTY village near Guildford, one or " 
paying guests. Partial board only. 5% 
No. 3558, c/o Smith’s Library, Guildford. 
USINESS gent. requires -sitting rool 
with breakfast and occas. evening me 
Refined surroundings, and near tube. Box 68 
RéxP10 engineer requires comfortable 
sitting room in Brent or Hendon are 
breakfast ; other meals occasionally. Box 70 








ANTED, Fellowes Road district, 4 


July and Aug., bed-sitting room, m 
use garden, or small hotel. Away week-cn 
Write Box 945. 
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